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mM r of the Me ranks of peo- 
ple. In Britain they never . be thought 
uſeleſs fubjodhs OL wealth 


huſbandry, 

: asus, 4 commerce; 1 it muſt 

always be the intereſt of the nation to en- 

courage and ſupport them, as eſſential to 

1 fare. At the ſame time, it may be 
1 „„ "wo 2 
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trace: their 2 ve Ing ore pen, an 
influence on liberty and manners. The 
Reader, however, is not to expect a com- 
plete hiſtory of theſe ſubje 


vpon fach laws. und 
| greateſt e pon "ageicuſture,, 
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com- 
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-it may be Ark to es Aude of Feng.” 


Bk hiſtory to find them collected geben, * 
and reduced 


to a narrow compaſs. 274 
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Worry of the ancient Britons. „„ 1 


a 
Remarks upon the landed and commercial 


policy of the B ritons under the Roman | 
government. | | 37 
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Re, 7 rks upon the landed and "ORAL. ."F" 
Policy of England, under the 0 0— 


Saxon government. . 


En, upon the dv wy" commercial ar 
policy of England, from the Norman 
SN 10 fs acce, * of Henry the 
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N tracing the origin a 1d 1 pro preſs of 
civil ſociety, writers have uſual ly con- 
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ſidered, mankind in, three different lights, | 
as ſavages. ſhep herds, and huſbar 1dmen, 
Under the firſt of theſe they include ſuch 

as ſubſiſt by fiſhing, the acquiſitions of the 
chace, or the natur 1 productions of thi 
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ground. The number of inhabitants in 
this ſtate muſt, in general, . be few: and 
they can unite, together only! in ſmall par- 
ties, as the means of. ſubſi ſtence ate Often- 
times ſcanty and precarious. Every thing 5 
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being common, 200 the property of the 
firſt occupier, no other law can be ex- 
pected to take place than what 
in a great meaſure on perſonal f : 
When men have ſo far advanced towards 
civilization as to obtain a diſtinct property 
in cattle, they have commonly claimed an 
excluſive right to particular diſtricts, the 
boundaries of which have been fertled by 
mutual agreement or long poſſeſſion. In 
this ſtate, bodies of men may unite, in pro- 
portion to the richneſs of the ſoil, and 5 0 | 
extent of the country they poſſeſs. As 
the property of every indn idual 1s 44 Ay 
aſcertained, few regulations are neceflary ; 
and theſe are generally founded on cuſtom, | 
Ghich holds the, place of written. laws. 
When agriculture is introduced, property 
becomes ſo various and complicated, that 
a cade of laws 18 neceſſary to. preſerve it 
as, well as to encourage mduſtry.. Culti- 
Jared lands yielding ; a greater produce than. 
ae in a Nate of nature, a larger body of peo- 
9 5 ple may ſubſiſt together, and form an 
5 union bor their ſecurity agaioſt foreign and 
domeſtic enemies. And as huſbandry re- 
quires, the ald of different s arts to- ſupply 
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its wants, an hal hear are 
gradually formed, and the ſeveral occupa- 
tions of life are allotted to partichlar per- 
ſons, which in the other ſtates are uſually 
exerciſed by all the members. Ancient 
writers K therefore generally made 
agriculture and legiſlation donde; and at- 
tendant on each other (a). 
When Britain was firſt 3 by the 
Rete the inhabitants in different parts 
of the ifland afforded ſpecimens of theſe 
three ſtates of mankind. In the northern 
parts they were little advanced above the 
degree of ſavages; and if the lands were 
cultivated in ſome parts of the ſouth; paſo 
turage took place in the interior countries. 
And every nation and country in Eu 
during the firſt period of their hiſtory, 
ſeem to have reſernbled Britain and its 
rude inhabitants in thoſe early ages. The 
lands were generally uncultivated, and the 
people uncivilized and warlike, ſubſiſting ; 
chiefly on the ſpon 


tarieous fruits of the 
| Wer Hi eee or "the Free of 
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Ovid. Met. J. V. ver. 341. | * 119434 
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their flocks and herds. This is 2 truth 
which tnany Greek and Roman writers 
have acknowledged, Unacquainted with 
the true origin of mankind, and the an- 

cient hiſtory of the eaſtern ſtates, they 
have been almoſt unanimous in repreſent- 
ing the primitive inhabitants of their own 
and many other countries as ignorant and 
barbarous as the Britons. And: the/ firſt 
accounts of Greece, Italy, and the weſtern 
parts of Europe ſeemed to countenance 
this opinion. Arts and civility had been 
gradually introduced into theſe countries, f 
a and the time of their admiſſion i in ſome | 
meaſute aſcertained: ;: So that the title of 
barbarians, which the Greeks for a long 
time annexed to almoſt every other nation, 
might have beem applied 1 in the early part 
of their hiſtory with equal propriety ta 
themſelves. as the Aborigines or natives of 
ai. ad the ee countries of Europe. 
Aiſtinguiſned by their 
i piratical ring or military, expedi- 1 
| tions againſt their neighbours long before 5 
| | they formed themſelves into regular ſtates, 
Ea! became eminent to *Humanity/ and 
ſcience. e 
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nh be IO inhabitants of Britain, ac- 
cording to the earlieſt and moſt authentic 
accounts, were numerous and martial; and 


many of them very little ſuperior in arts 
and knowledge to the ſavages, which in 
later ages have been diſcovered in North 
America. It is, however, probable, that 
| Cæſar magnified the number of Britons, 
either to give importance to his invaſion 
of ſo diſtant a country, or through the 
want of proper in formation (4). The 
number of inhabitants in every country 
deſtitute of commerce is always propor- 
tioned to tlie quantity of food which the 
ſoil or the / neighbouring ſeas or rivers 
afford; and the produce of the Britin 
lands, in their native and uncultivated 
ſtate, could not be ſo conſiderable as to 
maintain a numerous body of people. 
Where huſbandry has been neglected, or 
the ſoil barren, the ſea or» rivers have 
yielded a conſtant) 
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and it is not unlikely but the ſame cuſtom 
prevailed among the other inhabitants of 
the iſland. Their martial diſpoſition: may 
be inferred from their uncivilized ſtate, 
from ſome peculiar tenets of their reli- 
gion, and the nature of the climate; under 
which they lived. . -Domeſtic feuds and 
diflentions:: are frequent among all the 
tribes of barbarians, and kept up by that 
ſpirit of revenge which they conſider as 
one of the branches of juſtice, and of all 
other habits and paſſions is in them the 
hardeſt to ſubdue. Warm and haſty in 
their reſentments, they will undertake 
through the mere thirſt of revenge to re- 
dreſs an injury committed by a member 
of a neighbouring tribe, to which: a more 
poliſhed people can de incited only wan 
intereſt or neceflity. - Dieu B CORE TFELREFY 
When the Romans firſt became "eg 
quainted with the Brit6hs,” the ihhabitants | 
of the. ſea· coaſts in the ſouthi· eaſt parts of 
the iſland are farc to havb been more civi® 
lized by their intercourſe With foreigners 
than thoſe in the interior countries. 
Whilſt the latter contented; themſelves 
tFhicfly | with the e milk. and produce of their 
iy cattle, 


1 
| | 
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cattle, and the fleſh of ſich animals as 
they caught by hunting, and were per- 
mitted by their religion to eat (a); the 
former practiſed a mode of buſbandry 
which they had learnt upon the continent, 
or colohity had brought from thence, It 
78 impoſſible to determine with exactneſs 
unto whom the Britons were indebted for 
the introduction of agriculture. We are 
told by Cæſar, that at the time of his in- 
vaſion thoſe parts of the iſland where the 
lands were chiefly cultivated were occupied 
by | ſome ſettlers from Gaul Je). Corn 
had been cultivated in the ſouthern parts 
of Gaul long before the Roman invaſion ;- 
and from the conftant intercourſe between 
the natives of each country, and the ſimi- 
larity of their cuſtoms, it may be naturally 
inferred, that the Britons learnt huſbandry 
from them. Perhaps this. art might be 
imported. into both nations by the Phœ- 
nicians, for the ſake of victualling their 
ſhips in the frequent voyages they made 
to theſe countries. And it is not impro- 


bable but they babe! hulbandmen to 


@) Caf. k. G. l. v. 7 ug / | 
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(8. ) 
inſtruct the natives, or ſettled colonies for 
the pu rpoſe of trade, or the convenience 
of ſupplying their ſhips with in and 7 
other proviſic ODS: <> 
It might be imägined, 15 the SS | 
mens of agriculture, given. by the ſouthern, 
inhabitants of Bri itain would have been 
followed by the reſt, and adopted, through 
utility or neceſſity: but improvements of 
this kind always make a flow- progreſs 
among a. barbarous peo ble. They would, 
probably, have been coufined for many 
ages to particular diſtricts, if they had not 
been encouraged and carried on by the 
| Romans. Modern obſervation; may aſſure 
us, that though. hords of ſavages live in 


. the immediate view of improved and civi- 


lized life, and diſcern the benefits of agri- 
culture, yet they rarely adopt it without 
conſtraint. This mode of life requires 
confinement and ſtated labour, to which 
the ſavage is always unwilling to ſubmit. 
| Senſible of few real wants, he prefers li- 
berty and the pleaſure of the chace to 


| every advantage that can be derived from 


a ſettled habitation and an uſeful culti- 2 


* 3 FR 7 vation 


— 


vation of the ground, And at that time 


aber the elimate of Britain, nor the ſtate 


of the lands, Was favourable to a regular 


85 culture. ** The country, like all the nor- 


thern regions in thoſe ages. was in a great 
meaſure covered with woods and thickets, 


and abounded with ſtagnant waters and 


moraſſes. And it cannot be expected, 
der of the natives, that a 


from the ch ra 
oper degree of induſtry” would be ex- 


emed to cler the lands and make them 


ubrious and profitable by a due 


ecke 1. they had been more at- 


tentive to the buſineſs of hoſbandry than 


they are repreſentec 


the clima 
maturity of the beſt ſorts of grain. Theſe 


—— 


d, the great number of 
woods and marſhes,” and the moiſtneſs of 
e, muſt have prevented a full 


ſeldom ſucceed in the northern parts of 


Eur rope till the air is freed from the 
noxious exhalations which always attend 
on woody and marſhy COUNntries, © 15 
WMe are ſometimes apt to conſider the 
Aude tions which the Greek and Roman 
writers have left us of ancient Gaul, Ger- 


many, and Britain, as fabulous, and owing 


16 FU 


ts their IRS of theſe Kegicns;" A 
part of their accounts was undoubtedly 
received from merchants or, ſoldiers, who, 
preſuming on the ignorance of credulity 
of their hearers, took the liberty to mag- 

nify what they had ſeen or learnt from 
teport. But the temperature of the air 
is ſo widely different in cultivated and un- 
cultivated countries, though lying under 
the ſame latitudes, that there is no reaſon 
to diſtruſt the veracity of theſe writers in 
the. relations they have given us of the 
northern parts of Europe. Some coun- 
tries, which were then looked upon to be 
almoſt uninhabitable through the extre- 
mity of cold, afford many conveniences of 
life, and produce grain and fruits which 
were then thought to be incompatible 
with the climate. And the cultivated 
tracts of a country will have a beneficial 
influence upon others that lie at a conſi- 
derable diſtance. Every part of England 
and France feels the advantages of the 
improved agriculture. of their northern 
neighbours, and enjoys a warmth and 
temperature of air unknown in former 
ages. 
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1 11 5 1 
if ſome: of the lands adjoining the ſeas. 


0 in the ſouthern parts of- the iſland, 


and a few other places, were tilled, the 


interior countries were left nearly in their 
primitive Rate, and chiefly employed for 
the maintenance of cattle. All the an- 
cient writers on Britiſh affairs are unani- 


#ibing the greateſt part of the 
inhabitants as ſubſiſting chiefly on the 


produce of their i flocks and herds; though 
Strabo has obſerved, that ſome of them 


were ignorant of the art of making cheeſe, 
while the Germans of the ſame age are 
faid to have made it a part of their 
food (. And among a martial and un- 
civilized people agriculture is always held 


in the- loweſt eſtimation, and uſually left 


to the care of women or children, or ſuch 
as by age, debility, or inclination, are un- 


ft for a military life. This was the caſe 
at leaſt, among all the. northern nations in 
the early ages of their hiſtory, On the 


firſt advances of men from the ſlate. of 
ſavages, they commonly apply themſelves 
to paſturage, and in A diſtinct r 


Ul. 


„ „„ | 
in cattle: and in the progreſs of civilza- 
tion, when they begin to cultivate the 
lands, vaſſalage uſually takes place, and 
then the bufineſs of huſbandry is con- 
ſgned to the care of flaves and captives. ; 
And it would be almoft a fingular in- 
ſtance in hiſtory to find a martial and 
| barbarous people engaged in the culti - 
- vation of the lands or the exerciſe of the 
manual arts, and ſubmitting to the drud- 
gery of occupations which they common oy | 
hold to be mean and diſhoneurable (g). 
Though we have no reaſon to pref; 5 
nd the ſtate of knowledge, arts, and 
induſtry among the Britons, that they 
made a great proficiency in agriculture; : 
yet we are informed they ſo far attended 
to it as to diſcover that marle was a ma- 
nure, and might be uſe fully employed in 
the cultivation of lands (b). At the ſame 
time we learn, that they laid up their corn 
in pits or ſubterrraneous magazines (7). 
This Was, indeed, a cuſtom not peculiar 
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to thing: but in my among other 
Who had no Angeber — : 14 
other (4 J. And the reaſon of it was pro- 
bably the ſame in all; to ſecure thie grain 
from the depredations of an enemy, of to 
make the diſcovery of it difficult to ſttan- 
gers. This cuſtom may be urged” as 2 
5 proof of the low ſtate of huſbandry, or at 
leaſt of the unſettled condition of the in- 
habitants, who had not ſxill e enough to 
erect, or could not erect with ſafety, barig 
and other conveniences for lodging their 
grain, but were obliged to depoſit it under 
the ground in ſo moiſt a climate as Britain. 
According to ſome of our ancient hiſto< 
rians, Dunvallo Molmutius, «Britiſh king, 
who lived before the invaſion of the Roz 
mans, appointed what number of plows 
every diſtrift ſhould employ, and made 
many uſeful regulations for the encourages 
ment of agriculture, and conſtruction of 
dhe public roads ( 1 ) But the whole noch | 


3 Hig. Bel. Afric. &: 63. Fon 4e Re Rad. 10 i. c. 57 
and 63. Tacit. de Mor. Germ. £ 

c Ranul Higd. Polych: . he ay. Rad. & Dient, 
p. $53: Chron, Browpt. Ow” e 650 but 
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TT 
is fa. inconſiſtent Wich- he Nate! of Briraia 
in the times of this imaginary prince, that 
it is fit only for the e of the 
| Monkiſh hiſtorians. | 
Writers have generally rep reſented r 
kicbprovs people as trafficking by barter or 
an.exchange of commadities with foreign- 
ers as well as each other. And, until a 
repreſentative of the value of goods 1 is eſ- 
tabliſnhed by. mutual conſent, trade can be 
 Earried on only in this manner. Savages 
muſt. occaſionally exchange their acquiſi- 
tions with each other: and men in a paſ- 
toral ſtate muſt have more frequent occas 
ions to make exchanges of cattle, and 
other ain of, Than, niduſtsy, for thoſe of 5 
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pend o on eaprice, thoſe of the Juice: are 
often deriyed from neceſſity, and are equally 
beneficial to both parties. When agricul- 
tyre is introduced, and the value of labour. 
is eſtimated by conſigning the ſeveral occu- 
pations of the mechanic and manufacturer 
to particular perſons, ſilver or gold, as a 
repreſentative of the price of commodities 
and labour, becomes | in ſome meaſure ne- 
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a ceſſory. And, if 


the, manual arts are in 
the hands of ſlaves, and huſbandry is 
carried on chiefly by their aſſiſtance, a 


ſmall quantity of ſpecie will | ſupport 


the traffic of ſuch a nation. It is only, 
when the labourers, and workmen in 


the various arts, neceſſary to improved ſo- 
ciety, become free and independent, that a 
great quantity of money can enter into ir- 


culation; and this will always, be in pro- 
portion to t Jer freedom, and the value of 
proviſions and other neceflaries. to their 
fbtene. It cannot, therefore, be ex- 
pected, from the ſtate of Britain and its 
3 HANTS in thoſe early, ages, thas a cans. 


could Arenlate oe. the pu cpoſe of carrying 
on fares eign or domeſtic trade. It is pro- 

bable that a few coins were current ſoon 
after the time of Cæſar's invaſion; and 
e of the moſt opulent inhabitants might 


3 have toys or d trinkets made of gold or ſilver 


imported by foreigners, or the materials 
might be collected from . our. own mines; 


. bf, the ſpecie, in currency was certainly 


OC ingoutiderable te Farr. on an extenſive 
130 [1 7 e com- 
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commerce; and, às the tier wete fiot 
get into'circulation,” they could be of 
no more ſervice to trade than 'the 


7 3 he medals 1 in the Kabihet bf an anti. 


Rings, or pieces of co 


. „ epphel the want of gold and coe: 


and, though theſe ſerved the putpoſes of 
exchange amongſt themſelves, they were” 
very improper for carrying on lucrative 
traffic with foreigners: "The chief riches 
of the Britons, like other nations who lived 

by paſturage, confiſted*! in che number of 


| their flocks and herds ; and theſe might 
ſupply them nut on ly with Teen but 
with every other neceffary comin 


exchatiging their produce with 8 5 or 


their own countrymen. As their wants 
were few, ſlender encouragement could be 


given to the merchant or artificer. Savages 


| have few articles to exchang e with foreign 


ers, or each other; e though the 
Britons had made advances towards civlli- 
zation by the introduction of paſturage and 
agriculture in particular places, they were 
able to ſupply themſelves by their own in 
duſtry vith-almoſt every thing necefli 
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the ſtate arid: mode of life without having 
recourſe to foreigners. With the progreſs 
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of civility, arts, and luxury, the real or 
imaginary wants of men are fo far increaſed, 

as to invite merchants from abroad, aud 
to engage the kill of the artizan and ma- 
nufacturer at home to yield a ſupply. And 


though the Britons had not arrived at that 


ſtate of civility, which gives the fulleſt en- 
couragement to foreign and domeſtic trade, 
yet they were viſited by merchants from 
abroad, 'who carried on in ſome articles 4 
conſiderable traffic. 

Before Cæſar's invaſion, ths Phiconicltinh 
and Carthaginians had traded with the 
Britons for tin and lead; and they found 


the commerce ſo beneficial, that they con- 
fined it for ſome centuries almoſt entirely 


to themſelves. By the aid of their ſettle. 
ments in Spain, and "eſpecially at Cadiz, 
they were enabled to carry on this traffic 
with greater eaſe than any other nation, 
and even to ſecure a monopoly, Like all 


other commercial ſtates 1 in ancient and mo- 


dern times, they gte jealous of compe- 


feh of their trade, and 


„ uſed 


086 5 
uſed the utmoſt precaution to keep it in 
their own hands, "The tory of the Phoe- 

nician pilot is well known. Being pur- 
ſued by a Roman veſſel, with a view to 
diſcover the proper courſe to the Britiſh 
. or Scilly iſles, he ran his ſhip upon the 
rocks, in order to deſtroy the other, or de- 
feat his deſign ;- and, for this piece of ſer- 
vice to his countrymen, he was indemni- 
fied. at the public expence (m). But, to. 
judge the better of their inclination to mo- 
nopolize trade, we may appeal to a bar- 
barous law or cuſtom eſtabliſhed at Cadiz 
aud Sardinia, which enjoined all foreign 
mariners to be drowned, who reſorted this 
ther without their leave (7 )- The Greeks 
of Marſeille, nevertheleſs,” on the decline 
of the Carthaginian power, found their 
way to Britain, and traded with the natives 
both before and after they were fubdued 
by the Romans. 

ies this commerce had been Te 
ſiyely carried on by ſeveral ſtates on the 
coaſts of the Mediterranean, the Britons N 
were viſited by ths Fe en the 


(en Strab. Geog. 1. il. p. 17 
00 Id I. xvii. p. 802. 


evaſts of Gall, for the fame pu 
Veneti;” or peo 
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. The 
ople of Vannes, one of the 
Belgic tribes, beſides corn and cattle,” pur- 


chaſedlead and tin, and conveyed the lat 


ter from their own country by land to 
Marſeille ( 0). This troubleſome and ex- 
penſive mode of conveying ſuch heavy com- 
modities affords: a preſumption, that the 
quantity could not be very conſiderable, 

and may be adduced as evidence of the de- 
clining- and imperfect ſtate of navigation 
at that period. But whatever regard the 

Britons might pay to commerce in general, 
they ſeem to have been very defectivs in 
the art of conſtructing or navigating ſhips; 
at leaſt,” Hiſtory affords. us no authentic 


: proofs, that they made uſe of their own 


veſſels in exporting their commodities, or 


fitted out many ſhips of war on occaſion 


of aſſiſting their allies, or defending them- 
ſelves. Some of their veſſels, or boats, 
were made of wicker, or oſier, and co- 
vered with leather; and, being compoſed 


of ſuch flight materials, they could be uſed 
only for tranſportit 


£3 


mY light as or 5 


ſengers over creeks or rivers. 15 


(09) Diod, Sic. Hiſt. l. v. T 302. 1 5 X 3 
C3. : The 


( 20 ) 
The principal exports of Britain were 
tin and lead, though the Romans on their 
firſt invaſion had — themſelves with 
the hope of finding more valuable commg- 
dities. Gold, filver,, and pearls, were 
looked upon to be the products of the 
iſland; or _ leaſt this notion was propa- 
gated for very obvious reaſons amongſt the 
ſoldiery. But they found, on experience, 
that the quantity of theſe was too incon- 
fiderable to anſwer their expectations. They 
were obliged to be contented with the pro- 
fits ariſing from the ſale of their priſoners, 
whom, accordiug to cuſtom, they reduced 
to the capacity of ſlaves (9. Notwith- 
| ſtanding. this diſappointment, Strabo and 
Tacitus continued to place gold and filver 
among the Britiſh products. According to 
the firſt of theſe writers, corn, cattle, gold, 
filver, iron, hides, Haves, and dogs, were 
the chief exports z and from the Scilly | 
iſlands lead and tin 5 79. The laſt of 5 4 
were of greater value than the others. In 
the time of this writer, the quantity of corn, 
raiſed for domeſtic. uſe or exportation, could 5 


(#) Epiſt. ad Att. 1. iv, 16, 47 Ad Fam. l. vii. 7. 2 
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not be very conſiderable. The interior 
parts of the ifland were in a great meaſure 
overſpread with woods, though a few places 
might be cleared, for the purpoſe of fowing 
grain, of ſupplying their _ cattle. with 
herbage, or making room for their chariots. 
And it was not till ſome centuries: aſtet 
Czſar's invaſion, that Britain became diſtin- 
guiſhed as a corn country, and furniſhed 
the Roman garriſons | on the frontiers: of 
Germany with grain and other proviſions. _ 
| The article of Haves was, perhaps, of 
all others, excepting tin and lead, the 
richeſt branch of commerce both before 
and ſoon after the ſettlement of the Ro- 
mans. Cæſar carried away a few priſoners 
as the fruits of his. expedition; and, on 
the conqueſt of the iſland, all the captives 
taken in war would be expoſed to ſale, and 
a. regular trade in ſlaves be in ſome meaſure 
eſtabliſhed. _ Almoſt all the trading veſſels 
of ,every commercial ſtate i in ancient times 
made a part of their returns in ſlaves; and, 
among a hatbarous people, t theſe are com- 
monly ſo plentiful, as to be purchaſed at 
lan. rates. The petty clans, into which a 
WY”. rüde 


4 
we J 


. 
rude and ignorant! people is always divided; 
often break out into hoſtilities againſt each 
other, either on account of encraoachments 
made upon their territories, or of ſome; in- 
juries done to individuals; and the pri- 
ſoners they take are uſually ſold © toi! fo- 
reigners, when they have an opportunity 
for this purpoſe, eſpecially as many as 
eſcape from immediate ſlaughter, or arè not 
deſtined to other uſes. For almoſt all the 
tribes of ſavages, that have held no corre- 
ſpondence with civilized nations, have g 
nerally been repreſented as ſacrificing the 
captives to ſome favourite deity, or putting | 
them to the moſt painful deaths. For this 
reaſon the' execrable ſlave- trade in ancient 
as in modern times, thought it might en- 
courage hoſtilities among ſavages for the 
ſake of procuring priſoners, Was, never- 
theleſs, the means of preſerving the lives 
of many captives. On the other hand, 
the lucrative trade, by encouraging pirates 
and freebooters to carry off as. many of the 
barbarous inhabitants in every country as 
fell into their hands, naturally created 


among an uncivilized, il and an averſion 
to 


| 


| (6 a3 Mo 
to ſtrangers, or prevented a free intercourſe 
with them. And it deſerves to be remarked, 
that, while the inhabitants of the ſea-coaſts 
in the weſtern parts of Europe were com- 
monly repreſented as inhoſpitable and cruel | 
to. ſtrangers, the natives #64 the interior 
countries were uſually diſtinguiſhed for 
their civility to travellers and foreigners. 
And one reaſon for this difference of cha- 
racter might be, that the former had been 
Jo Frrqueitly injured by the depredations 
of pirates as to become jealous of every 
ſtranger; while the other, exempted from 
the like treatment by their inland fituation, 
received every foreigner with courteſy, and 
_ entertained him with greater hoſpitality 
than more civilized nations. And it was 
perhaps for: this acaſon amongſt others, 
that the ancient Greeks built their oy 
at a diſtance from the ſea-coaſts (; an 
that iflanders were repreſented by en as 
more fierce and intractable than the inha- 
bitants of the continent. An ancient Greek 
writer obſerved, that it was a general prac- 
tice among all barbarous nations to 10 
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ſtrangers . The ſame cuſtom: neverthe> 
| Jeſs prevailed among civilized people; as the 
ancient Egyptians are faid to haye adjudged 
every foreigner, who arrived in heir coun- 
try, to death or flavery (). And the na- 
tives had probably been fo often plundered 
or violently carried away by pirates, as to 
give them an averſion to every Rage 
_ landed upon their coaſts. 
It 18 almoſt needleſs to mention other _ 
2450 of Britiſh commerce. The prepara- 
tion of iron, tin, aud lead; requires a de- 
gree of induſtry and application, which a 
barbarous. people ſubmit to with as much 
reluctance as the labours of huſbandry. 
And the number of dogs, which was occa- 
ſionally tranſported to Rome, and the quan- 
ler hides and ſkins exported to other 
places, beſides thoſe which were neceſ- | 
ſary for their own uſe, could not be ſo 
conſiderable as to enrich the Britiſh traders, 
or lay the foundation of an extenſwe and 
beneficial commerce. If + 
As the native edles of every country 
have been in a great meaſure invariable, | 1 
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may 
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have been almoſt ever ſince, diſtinguiſhed 
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may be thought an omiſſion in Strabo aue 


other writers, that wool was: not mention» 
ed as one of the Britiſh commodities, eſpe- 
cially as its value was then underſtood, and 


the Spaniſh ſheep were at that time, as they 


for the. fineneſs of their fleeces (u). To re- 


ſolve the doubt, it will be neceſſary only to 


obſerve, . that, though ſheep now abound in 
Britain, their number in ancient times was 
not very great, on account of the moiſtneſs 
of the ſoil. and climate. A marſhy and 
woody country is of all others the moſt un» 
fayourable to the an of theſe uiee : 
fal angle: ..; 
The Britiſh: imports were as trifling a as 
the exports.. A people, who clothed them- 
ſelyes chiefly with the ſkins of their own 
cattle, lived in temporary hovels, or ſhel- 
tered themſelves from the inclemency of 


the weather 1 in woods and thickets, could 
ſtand in need of few forei gn commodities 


for.uſe or ornament. Some degree. of lux» 


ury and greater induſtry than is uſually ex- 
erted by a barbarous people muſt da. 4 


. Strab. Geog, „ Hi. p. p. 144·˙ 
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ably take place in every country, before its 
commerce can become extenſive, or even 
profitable to its inhabitants. The chief im- 
ports conſiſted of ſalt, earthen ware, ket- 
tles, and toys of braſs, i iron, and amber (u. 
Articles of this kind have commonly 
been more acceptable to an uncivilized peo- 
ple than the ornamental and even uſeful 
commodities in a more poliſhed ſtate of ſo- 
ciety. The exchange of trifles for the na- 
tive products of any country in their rudeſt 
ſtate has always been one of the moſt lu 
crative branches of commerce. And a con- 
ſiderable part of the power and opulence 
of the commercial cities in ancient times 
was derived from their trade with the un- 
civilized countries of Africa and Europe. 
They received from theſe places many uſe- 
ful ee in exchange for oO or 
ore of the loweſt value. 

As rude, however, and i ignorant as we 
may ſuppoſe the Britons to have been in 
* original ſtate, they muſt have poſ- 
_ Tefled ſome degree of ſkill in the mechani- 
_ ral arts, as far at leaſt as their mode of life 


Fl 1 w/) la. Suge 175. Hiſt, du Commerce par Huet, p. 298, 


required. The eondtkuckton Of NAVY Cars 
or chariots affords a proof of their! inge- 
N nuity, and ſerves to place them above the 
rank of lavages. And Stonehenge and ſimi- 
lar works in different parts of Britain 
equally; ſhew their aſſiduity in effecting 
what in modern times are looked upon 
with ſome degree of wonder. There is ne- 


-4 vertheleſs ſlender reaſon to believe, tht 
bs they made a great proficiency in the mecha- 
ſt nical or any other arts, that are practiſed 
" by. a people ' enlightened by learning and 
- knowledge. Their buildings, utenſils, and 
* arms, indicate their want of ſkill, as well as 
3 the rudeneſs of their ſtate. No g goods or 
I manufactures, that required application or 
. | dexterity to fit them for uſe, are enumerat- 
Þ ed among their exports ; and even lead and 
C tin were probably diſſ poſed of to foreigners 
in their rudeſt ſtate, and in no greater 
© 5 quantities than to ſupply themſelves by ex- 
change with the ſimpleſt articles of uſe or 
- vanity. If the traffic in theſe commodities 
f had been conſiderable, or had employed a 
5 great number of hands to prepare them for 
q exportation, thoſe parts of the iſland, where 
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except where the materials lay near _ 


RED 
they were found in the — abundance 
would have been the t populous, and 


and yet there is no reaſon to prefume, that 
in this reſpect they were ſuperior to the 
other inhabitants, It is probable, that few 
mines of tin, lead, or iron, were opened, 


ſurface, or could be collected with eaſe. 
- How- long the Britons might have re- 
mained in this uncultivated ſtate, if they 


had not been ſubdued and inſtructed by the 


Romans, 1 is not eaſy to determine. Though 
it appears on the firſt view to be a work of 

no great difficulty to inſtil the general prin- 
ciples of juſtice aud humanity into an ig- 
norant and barbarous people, and to form 
them into regular ſocieties; yet the hiſtory 


of almoſt every nation informs us, that 


the progreſs of arts and civility has been 
extremely flow. So violent is the love of 
natural liberty, that it has required the 
experience of many ages, and the joint ef- 
forts of religion and policy, to ſubdue and 
confine it within the bounds of order and 
aws. The firſt bond of union among ſa- 
vages 18 commonly formed for mutual 
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the people more c civilized than the reſt: 
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there is ſlender reaſon to believe, that they 
were diſſatisfied with their condition, or 


ſafety; and the 90 3 of diſcipline 
and ſubmiſſion to authority have generally 
been of the martial kind, for their own de- 
fence, or the annoyance of their neighbours. 
And improvements in the art of war have 


ſo far RA others, that almoſt ovary. 


military kill and expeditions * hefors it 


became known for its proficiency in civi- 


lity and ſcience. And until theſe are in 


1 degree introduced, huſbandry and 


commeree, which form and preſerve both 
foreign and domeſtic connections, will be 
equally neglected, or held in contempt. 
However deſirable an improvement in - 
the. Kate, of the Britons may be thought, 


willing to exchange it for the ſervile but 
more poliſhed manners of Roman ſubjects. 


Moſt of them poſſeſſed the freedom atten · 


dant on a paſtoral life, in which it is ſcarcely 
poſſible to hold a numerous body of people 
in a ſtate of ſlavery. This can be main- 
tained only where agriculture and the me · 
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N ban * ts "hays been introduced and 


 entouraged, and might previil i a mali 


(n 


degree among ſome f the ſouthern Bri- . 
tons. As the labourers and workmen / are 


15 conſtantly under the inſpection of their 
5 maſters, it is not difficult to retain them 
in . ſervice: In a paſtoral ſtate, the op- 


y of deſerting is more frequent ard 
ey ber at the ſame time leſs mnviting, as 
the labours and mode of life of the maſte i 
and ſervant are nearly alike: And though 


paſturage may be conſidered as one ftep 


towards civilization; yet it participates'46' 


much of natural liberty,” and is fo flatter- 


ing to the roving diſpoſition of a barbaroiis' 

people, that it is not eaſy to draw them 
from it, and confine them to ſedentaty oc. 
eupations and fettled abodes. Theſe ends 
can be attained only by building large 
towns, by encouraging foreign or domeſtie 


trade, and enlarging the number of manu⸗ 


facturers and workmen in the moſt uſeful 
articles of civilized life. The diviſion of 
Britain into ſmall independent cantons 
might likewiſe obſtruct the introduction of 
many arts, as it ever was the fate of pe tty 
ng ail in the _ wen of theie hiſtory 


to 
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(a) 
to be engaged in frequent hoſtilities wirh 
their neighbours, and for that reaſon. few. 
improvements were made for a long-courſe 
of time, except in the art of war. This 
was the caſe of the ſmall ſtates of -Greec 
and Italy, in which the profeſſion of arms 
was more attended to than any other, and 
the early law givers were employed in form- 
ing the people into ſoldiers, rather than in- 
ſtructing therm in the arts of peace, and e 
ecrfheh oceupations of a ſocial life. 
And this was the caſe of the prot 
Britons, of their chieftains, and law-givers. 
There was nothing in their civil or reli- 
gious inſtitutions, that promiſed an immes 
_ diate improvement in their ſtate, or a more 
perfect civilization, without foreign aſfiſ⸗ 
tance. In ſome beni; the aid of reli - 
gion was called in, to encourage agrieul- 
ture, and promote the views of legiſlators 
in forming men to focial manners. In this 
reſpect the ancient law-givers of Greece and 
Italy were ſuperior to the bards and Druids 
of Gaul and Britain. The'poets or bards, 
who, in the early ages of moſt countries, 
had a great fhare in forming the ſentiments 
and 


I ( 32 ) = 
and manners of the people, were to the 
Britons either uſeleſs, or had a pernicious 
influence. Animating their chieftains and 
their clans to acts of valour and revenge by 
reciting the martial deeds of their anceſ- 
tors, they diverted their attention from the 
arts of peace, and increaſed rather than 
mitigated the ferocity of their manners. 
And the opinions and practices of the 
Druids, if we except their philoſophical no- 
tions, appear to have been calculated only 
for 2 barbarous and warlike people. Liv- 
ing amidſt the gloom and horror of the 
woods, that then overſpread the northern 
regions, and converſing with a wild and 
martial people, they invented or introduced 
thoſe tenets and modes of religious wor- 
ſhip, which were beſt adapted to their ſtate 
and diſpoſition, and calculated to form 
them into a body of warriors. And on this 
plea we may excuſe ſome of the political 
inſtitutions of the Druids. Strangers to re- 
gular ſocieties, and the refinements of civi- 
lized life, they wanted "thoſe patterns of 
legiſlation which the Grecian and Italian 
e had before them in modelling 


their 
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Greeee wr — were as eee in 0 | 

uanners, and as ſingular in their religious 
opit nions, as thoſe of the weſtern parts of 
Europe, till, copying the inſtitutions of their 
civilized neighbours, their ancient cuſtoms 
fell into diſuſe, and iu length of time were 
almoſt totally forgotten. An alteration in 
civil life will introduce a change in the 
forms and tenets of religion; and the ſame 
ſpirit, which mitigates the violence of ſa- 
vage manners, will. ſoften or aboliſſi the 
barbarous een which have rt into 
cel EO 7 

Some, Maeve A the Britiſh cuſtoms 
ſhed to have been derived rather from po- 
litical than religious reaſons. Abſtinence 
from fiſh, in a country whoſe ſeas and riyers 
abounded with them, may be conſidered as 
a meaſure peculiarly calculated for encou- 
raging the cultivation of the lands, and 
obliging the people to depend on their pro- 
duce for a ſubſiſtence. It ought neverthe- 
leſs to be obſerved, that the antient Greeks 
are ſaid to have abſtained from "_ : 
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from caprice and accidents, that 


views of public intereſt. They bofrowed 


„ - 
fiſh ); and that the civil and religi o 
inſtitutions of ſavages are ſo often derived 
it 58 Wiffü. 
eult to determine, whether art had aN 
fluence in giving” them am eftabliffernent. 
Thiere is reaſon to believe, That many of 
the religious inſtitutions of the Grecian 
Kkawgivers were founded: on polieyz and 


their knowledge from Egypt, or the bivp 
4ized: ſtates of Aſia, and were free from 
thoſe capricious, paſſions, Which; oftenigiye 
birth to the civil and religious cuſtoms 
awhich: prevail amgng lavages. To the God: 
of War, the moſt ancient and renowned 
amqangſt all the tribes of barbarians, they 
— 8 ae Kites ui — 04 5 to 


e 


were * to W i 9 5 tur, 
held! in great venergtiop, aud Fa or . a | 
level with their ancient | Gods. fp len- | 
ever. we find, i In the hiſtory d © pedple 
that a reverence is paid to t 14 40 ied p 
ron, or ſuppoſed, inveutors 0 | b hulb: ndr. 
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ar thefr warthip} Had & fldtural tendeic y tb 
Ptofgots Tce End chesdfäge eitälitz- 
among'th —.— byes Devigs, on” ce 
erfölting Meret vmers ebe 
religions in oh moſt gloomy and retired 
parts, contrived, as it were, to keep the 


country in its rude and uncultivated ſtate, 


and to increaſe the natural fierceneſs of the 


7 people by the ceremonies as well as tenets 
of their religion. 


And ſo durable was the 
force of ſuperſtition, and ſo long and reli- 
giouſly was this veneration paid to particu- 
lar places and groves in Gaul, that they 
were not only left in their ancient tate, 
after the adjacent lands had been tilled, but 
even the offerings and treaſures depoſited 
there were preſerved with equal care, till 


hey were carried away - the Romans 19) 
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P dh mbition e or reſentment led Julius C- 
far into Britain, the vanity of ear. 
ing the bounds of the empire urged „ 
asbeors to complete his deſign. This is 

the beſt reaſon that can be aſſigned for their 
attempt to ſubdue a" nation which could 

five. them m very little diſturbauce on the 

continent, and would ſcarcely repay the 
expences of a conqueſt, 'A cultivated 
country, abounding with a rich and flou- 
riſhing., people, might. Have rouzed their 

envy, and tempted them on the ſlighteſt 
PORE to bring; it within the pale of 
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its inhabitants offered no ſuch inviting prize 


TS) 


their empire; but the ſtate of Britain and 


to their arms. They were ſenſible of the 
ſmall value ofjits flative commodities from 
the time of Cæſar's invaſion, and b 
greater profit from the duties impoſed o 
them, when exported. into Gaul, than they 4 
could hope to derive. from the conqueſt of 
the whole iflahd*: for tleſe feuſohs, dmiors 


others, the Britons w -re permitted, bill the 


time of Claudius, to, enjoy their Primitive | 
liberty (a). | ö ˙ 0 
Though the invaſion of a country, thro! 


ambition or ;ayarice,. n ſeldom. be xcuf 
or r defe: nded, ; = the 1 25 
reſpe ts obl liged to their conguerors, „L 
Romans were 'tompelled | to civibze : them 


in order to make them bſeful. „ and ee! I 
them 1 in, ſubjection; andtþ the propagation N | 
arts and civility, gmong Juris e and 
ede eee eee TfL UAE Cu 
Lp 15 1 K. avages may be 
5 5 eee 
125 i and. a body "of foreigners. 1ptro- 
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farce: but the-cang ueſt will never be com: 
bes and durable, er they are ſettled in 
towns, poſſeſſed of a fixed property in the 
hands, and obliged to depend on their prp- 
duce for à ſubſiſtence. This is à truth, 
that may be collected from the bilory.of 


ſome ttibes of Arabs. © Though theſe have 
been almoſt inceſſautly engaged in hoſtili- 


ties, and frequently attacked by faperigr 
forces; yet they have ſubſiſted from the 


earlieft- ages nearly in a ſtate of indepen- 
dence; or if they were ſometimes reduced 


to a temporary ſubmiſſion, they have never 
heen entirely ſubdued. Poſſeſſed of few 


towns, and having no diſtinct property in 
the lands, which required their cabe and 
defence, they have always retired, with 
their | cattle, and moſt valuable effects, into 
the wilds and natural faſtneſſes of their 
country, on the approach of a powerful 
enemy, and have eluded or defeated the 
attempts of the ableſt generals. And until 
their n 
conſined to ſettled þabirations, they will re- 


iode of life is altered, and they are 


tain. A | great portioti of their a ancient iude- 
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pendence. The Britons, like them, would 


probably have defied the Roman arms, if 
they had poſſeſſed ſimilar retreats, and an 
equal extent of country. But 1 no places in 
the iſland were inacceſſible to the Roman 
legions ; nor any ſo diſtant, to which they 
could not convey, or carry with them, a 
due quantity of proviſions. And at all 
times it is much eaſier to civilize the nor- 
thern than the ſouthern ſavages. Theſe 


commonly finding an eaſy and ready ſub- 
ſiſtence from the natural productions of the 


ſoil, enervated by the warmth of the cli- 
mate, and averſe to the degree of induſtry 


and labour required in civilized life, are 


formed with the greateſt difficulty into re- 


gular ſocieties. On the other hand, the 
rude inhabitants of the North, occupying 


a ſoil not ſo bountiful in its returns, and 
more-accuſtomed to hardſhips and fatigues, 
ſettle more readily into a community, and 


ſubmit with leſs reluctance to the neceſſary 


labours of a ſocial ſtate. And it may be 
added, that as a property in the neceſſaries 


of life is much harder to acquire, and of 
conſequence more valuable, than in the 


war mer: 


warmer - regions: 10 hes. South; the inhabi- 
tants fubanit: with greater willingneſs to 
ſuch laws and regulations as are required 
to aſcertain aud preſerve it from uſurpa- 
tion and violence. And the ſecurity of per- 
ſonal property naturally ene induf- 
try and order 

5 the Romans are , conidered as 1 chief 
civilizers of the Weſtern parts of Europe, 
it may be of uſe to reflect by what means 
they accompliſhed an end fo. deſirable as 
almoſt tempts us to excule their thirſt of _ 
dominion, and to place them among the 
benefactors of mankind. A late celebrated 
writer has, indeed, ſet them in a different 
light. He conſiders them as- the ſeourges 
of the people whom they ſubdued, and 
leading out their armies, rather with a view 
to plunder and deſtroy, than to inſtru the 
vanquiſhed by the introduction of uſeful 
arts, and a more equitable and benefiejal 
plan of government (9). - There is un- 
doubtedly ſome truth in this obſervation; 
and it would be a vain my to > defend 
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irſt, and in many reſpects the 


F 

all: the meaſures and proceedings of the 
Romans in every” period of their hiſtory. 
If, however, devaſtations and ſervitude 


marked the progreſs'of their armb in Greece, 


Aſia, and the cultivated parts of Africa, 
the eſtabliſhment of arts and uſeful laws 
and regulations attended their. conqueſt O 
Gaul and Britain. And as long as we can 
forget the injuſtice of their invaſion, aud 


the violence employed te ſabdue the inha- 


bitatits of theſe countries, We may think 
more faveurably of their proceedings, and 
conſider their conqueſt as accidentally pro- 
ductive of ſome. benefits, to their new ſub- 
Jects, in return for depriving FRED. of heir 
ad liberty. . 

The meafures rad for the Romads 
os CIV. ilizing. as well as retaining. he 
Vault and Britons iu a ſtate of ſudſection, 
were: ſimilar, to thoſe which gther nations 
Had employed for the ſame purpoſes, 
Whatever arts they might introduce among 
2. barbarous People, agrieulture was the 
noſt uſeful, 


by enforcing induftry, and aſcertaining a 


* * 


diſtinet Paper int the ground, and its 


pro- 


| 


tis 3. 


odut; . £ lmoſt all the great aud flouriſh- 
Ig, Rates o the, Eaſt had employed] both ro- 


F YO 1 . 
lite ala and religious | e to e 
a. . prope cultivation 0 Jay and 
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from. this ſource they - chiefly de ol their 
007 1000 1 45 7 

2 8 10 nels, ealth, an Power. gypt, 
from WI eice the taw-givers of ancient 


Greece. and Italy chiefly borrowed. their 


os 


17 1375 civil polity, ww. diffinguithed f for 
1ts huſbanc T 0 fertility 0 of its foil oc- 
| eafioned, its . populo uſneſs; and this neceſ⸗ 1 


LICE 


ung introduced a regular goyernment, 
and gave room for every effort 1 1 the Ya- 5 


| riqus' 15 of [egillation. | For this r Si 


, F 
” * bs 
Kev ; 7 : 


ſon it 4 N been. NOUS for 11 its Ec yſtem 
37 8 2 5 and r hel” to. by the e itivg 
as Feels. 51 be ore. z61r countrymen « emer- 
he | ged from ate of ignorance, * 
2" "As the early *. civilization of Egypt 1 5 
nd b meaſure owing! 'to its Peculiar ſitua- 
28. ion, 41rd the fertility, of 1 its ſoil, that of 
1g the Aer whole apts were. not fo froit- 
he ful, mu "be, aſcribed t to other cauſes, . be- 
„ ARR "1 tt the intraday or agricultyre.. | Ap- 
5 plying themielyes, to traffic. with their 
its 


heighbours inſtead of engaging 1 in acts of 
F . | piracy, 


© 
Ll 
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piracy, and cultivating” their lands wit x 
greater aſſi duity, dividing the neg, into 
petty principalities, and a if the 
profits and revenues of their territories to 
improve and adorn their capitals, more 'Po- 
iſhed manners and a more equitable 20: 
vernment began to take place. Commerce 
neceſſarily introduces juſtice, 0 order, and 
5 induſtry ; ; and the ſpirit' of a large and t trad- 
ing city has uſually been of fo liberal a a turn, Y 
as ſeldom to endure for a confi derable ſpace 
of time an arbitrary governor, 6 190 7 
Before this 1 improvement of Greece, the 
inhabitants were divided 1 into clans under 
the direction of a chieftain, who ſeems to 
| have poſſeſſed a ſovereign command in civil 
and military affairs. When theſe ancient 
monarchical. forms. of government began 
to decline, and the ſpirit of liberty to ani- 
mate the Grecian ſtates, we juſtly hold 
them in the higheſt admiration, and el · 
teem it as the peculiar felicity of a country, 
Which reſembles them 3 in zeal for freedom, 
and in all the arts and accompliſhments of 
civilized life : 15 but amidſt the RNA of 
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Gnfibly: dh een, while a juſt or 
rather an unbounded liberty reigned among 
the freemen in the capitals of many ſtates, 
deten and. + PE generally took 
her part of their territo- 


0 and in [ai — : 
Farben — the buſineſs of tilling the 
lands and ali rural: occupations were com- 
monly allotted to ſlaves and captives: uiider 
the direction of an bverſeer or bailiff. The 
Elotes or Spartan huſpandmen were as ab- 
ject ſlaves as the Negroes in an American 
plantation: and in other parts of | Greece 
the condition of the ploughmen and la- 
bouters ws mearly ſimiilar. If by the for- 
tune of war one ſtate obtained a ſuperiority 
over another, many of the inhabitants were 
vſually reduced to the capacity of ſlaves, and 
the chief products of their country con- 
veyed to the capital of the victots. In this 
inſtance the Greeks were not ſingular. 
9 of the 9 works in Egypt were 
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executed: by priſoners taken amαãœ/)ðr la 
und it was almoſf an univerſal matim of 
Cy n all ancient ſtates: to ike uſt of 
che people. they/:fubdueth as labourers, 
* or huſbandmen, if the coun 
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e e eint ulbanury, and 
the various arts and-occhpatiahs bones 
wth; a rural:if6c;: Theitwilizers bf Graze 
av Egypt are ſoid to chanelbeemithe ih viv 
tors or patrons df agrichlture, and to hab 
eftatted their deſigns q inmoducingq or ſen- 
covriging at in their neſpsctive coun triby. 
 -ThbBgyptinaswbre fol ſehſi blx df lthe en- 
ita derived! from: liheir aheiant da giugrs, 
wiho introduoed huſband iy, aS to advance 
them tothe fank of deities (. And in 
Hater times Mlexandef che Great, [:who 
-equalted any of che ancient nquerors in 
the ebene of civil goperntiiontþpar- 
Apron on on al to v1 3306ha 
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Many of the Gridcks,! Anbei u 
periotitij over — a in 1ci- 


every a en as unſit 
eee. and. denged 
by nature for ſerymude V. And astheyß 
could not be; ſapplicc with a proper inum- 
ber of ſlaves fromitheir own countries they 
were obligedito bing athem from babred, 
and oftentimosdinſtiguiſnhed them by the 
names of the mations from which they 
were i tec Even in the age of Homen, 
when his ohEẽHü men were only emerge 
ung from burbnfiſtmn, ſtaves were cH,e red 
as articles of "traffic, and ec 

other commodities (g . : After; hib Ann 
the ſlaventrade was enlarged in proportion 
to their i aduancement in arts and Iuxny 
and contimied to be carried on as Angie 
heir gouernmients fubſiſted. 3 en | 
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leſs viciſſitude of human affairs, their de- 


ſcendents ate at preſent nearly 7 reduced t 


the ſame ſtate of ſervili 


ty and;jgnorance as 


the barbarians; who in their (eſtimation 
were deſtined for ſlavery; while the 


tern countries of Europe, which they con- 
ſidered as occupied by barbarous nations, 


f are now become the ſeats of civility and 
learning, and the inhabitants poſſeſſed of all 


the: qualities and endowments which they 
believed to confer a right of ve u 


over. a rude and uncultivated people. 15 


* It is not, however, to be imagined, that 


in Greece ſlaves alone were employed in 


the cultivation of the lands, or that the 
occupation itſelf was thought diſhonourable 
by men of letters and diſtinction. One of 
Heſiod's poems affords an evidence of the 
attention paid to agriculture hy theancietit 
Greeks ; and the more uſeful treatiſes on the 


Same ſubject by ſucceeding writers, many 


of Which are enumerated by Varro (, ſu 
Been bew, that 3 it continued t to be held 
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of the lands, and 6 "the 


their er mo Hitters + Tt bunt 
affairs (7). When they retired from pub- 

e buffnefs to thei? villas or fartns, this was 
their ufüal erfif ploytnent ; and it continued 
to be % till the wealth bro ght in by com- 5 
merce, and the factions i in t 2 Spiele n 


verted their attention from all rural occu- 


{334 14 


pations,. Config derin ring the power and opu- 
lence of ſome of the Grecian States, it may 


ſeem ſurprizing, that men of rank and dif- 


tinction 1 in the 


government ſhould have ap- 


plied themſel ves for ſo long a time to the 


buſineſs of huſbandry; but The landedipo- 
ſeſſions of the leading men in the adminiſ- 
tration of public” affairs were uſually ſo 
jm that it required:the utmoſt care and 
RR: to Grows mn _ à mainte- 


WT) . eee, © 8 7 17. 
ob + e 


5 59. 5 
nance proportioned to their! Ration. . 


this, ſuppoſition we may account for their 


ſkill and attention to an employment, 


which in nations equally poliſhed is uu 


neglected by men of the ſame rank. ir 


Nor was this regard to buſkaodry: in 
thoſe early ages confined to the Greeks or 
eaſtern ſtates. The inhabitants of Italy, 
before they were ſubdued by the Romans, 


equalled any other people in this occupa- 
dau If any credit is due to the early hiſ- 

tory of the ere the little ſtates, into 
ah Italy was then divided, were ex- 


_ tremely populous. And it is ſcarcely poſ- 
ſible to ſuppoſe,” that ſuch a 80 reat nun- 


ber of people could have been maintained, 


except by a vigorous cultivation of the 


lands, and a degree of induſtry as well as 
ſimplicity of diet unknown in modern ages. 


But if they equalled or excelled the Greeks | 
in this inſtance; they were inferior tö them 


in others. Confining themſelves wholly 
to the profeſſion of arms and ieee 


and retaining their ancient ſimplicity of 
manners; the arts and ſeiences were ſlightly 


attended eh or een EST while 
e the 


: Þ : ; . : 


ceeks, hs: need in a country not | 


the 


ſo fertile, by applying themſelves to com- 


merce, | and enriching and adorning their 


capital cities, carried all the polite arts to 


ſuch a degree of perfection as to become the 
models of ſucceeding ages. The Taren- 


tines alone reſembled them moſt, by adopt - 


ing their manners. They were originally 
a Greek colony; and, led by their ſituation 


to engage in commerce, they made a grea- 


ter proficiency in the polite arts, than the 
contemporary inhabitants of * other 


ſtate in Italy. 


In ſome reſpects the a were Gama 


rior to the Greeks in the arts of Jepiflation. 


The ancient law-givers of Greece had 
formed their plans of government on ſo 
narrow and contracted a baſis, as ſcarcely to 
admit of a numerous and flouriſhing ſtate 
of people, or an extenſive empire ruled by 
a liberal ſyſtem of laws. The political in- 
ſtitutions of Crete, Sparta, and particular 


ſtates in ancient Italy, though uſeful in 
many reſpects, ſeem to be calculated ra- 


ther for forming a numerous body of war- 
riors, than for propagating arts and civility, 


and founding a great empire by the in 


E - troduction 


4 52 ) 
troduction of their own manners and laws, 


According to the ſpirit of theſe govern 
ments, every people, which: fell under 


their domination, mult either be reduced 


to a ſtate of ſervitude; or, if they received 


the laws of their conquerors, muſt becom 
almoſt independent, and be conſidered only 

as their friends and allies. Their plans of 
government were alſo calculated for a city 
or {mall diſtrict, and could rarely be eſtas 
bliſhed in a diſtant country, which they 
ſubdued, with advantage to their own 
ſtate. At the ſame time, their inſtitutions 
having too much of a military caſt, ſerved 
to puſh them on to conqueſts, which' they 


were unable to preſerve. The Roman re- 


public, though formed on a more exten- 
ſive plan, was not without its defects. In 
the early ages of this mode of government 
the liberty and happineſs of a conquered 
People were as precarious and inſecure as in 
the time of the Emperors. Under the firſt 


period, cruel agrarian laws were enacted, 
for dividing the lands of the vanquiſhed 
' ſtates among their own citizens; and un- 
der the latter the provinces commonly fell 


into o the hands of FaPRCIOus governors, who 
re- 


© 


„ * W 3 
reduced the preateſt part of the people to 4 
Kate of poverty and ſervitude. It is only 
in modern times that we muſt look for an 
equal- diſtribution of juſtice in the capital 
and diſtant parts of an empire. And it 
may be obſerved, tothe honour of the pre- 
ſent times, that the condition of the inha» 
bitants of every ſtate in Europe, who have 
been obliged to ſubmit to a foreign power, 
has been much more comfortable than it 
would have been in the beſt ages of the 
Greek or Roman republics” _ 
Aſter theſe remarks on the policy and 
government of ancient ſtates, we may re- 


turn to our ſubje&, and conſider the means 
employed by the Romans for. civilizing the 


weſtern parts of Europe. And one rea- 
ſon of the improvements made in theſe 
uncultivated countries may be juſtly aſ- 
cribed to the ſettlement of colonies, and 
the introduction of agriculture. It had 
been the conſtant practice of the Pheni- 


cians, and other ancient commercial ſtates, | 


to carry out companies of their country- 
men, and place them on the coaſts of Africa 
or Europe. By the aid of theſe colonies 


E 3 they 


| 490 
| they were enabled to eſtabliſh a trade, 


make an exchange of goods with the bar- 
barous natives, and ſecure to themſelves a 


monopoly. And neceſſity concurred with 
utility in recommending this meaſure. 


Moſt of theſe trading cities being ſituated 


on iſlands, or confined to a ſmall tract of 
land upon the continent, could not conve- 
niently accommodate the inhabitants with 
lodging and proviſions, when their com- 
merce became extenſive, and their citizens 


numerous. p Carthage and Alex- 


andria; few of theſe commercial ates 
were able to furniſh their ſubjects with 
grain and other proviſions, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the neighbouring nations or the 
own colonies. For this reaſon,” corn was 
uſually the principal article, in which the 
colonies of the Greeks and other Mediter- 


ranean ſtates trafficked with the parent- 


country. And as far as the colonifts ex- 
tended themſelves into the adjacent lands 
for the purpoſe of railing grain, ſo far they 
might contribute to the civilization of their 
barbarous neighbours. But as they were 
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led out chiefly f Ke the ke of x e e, they p ge- 


nerally confined themſelves to the lands 


contiguous to the coaſts. If they extended 


themſelves farther, it was commonly with 
a deſign to obtain the poſſeſſion of ſome va- 


juable mines; ; and then it became neceſ- 


ſary to ſubdue the original inhabitants. 
With this view the Carthaginians attacked 
the Spauiards, and reduced a part of their 


country to ſome degree of ſubjection. To 


theſe reaſons for feriding out Saen we 


may add the neceſſity of providing for the 


4 indigent,” which are commonly numerous 
in every commercial ſtate. No public 
; proviſion ſeems to have been made for 
krhem, except in the city of Rhodes 7 2 
Theftate therefore, for its own relief, would 
be willing to provide for them in other 
countries, where they might be of ſervice 


inſtead of a burthen to their countrymen 


at home. Perhaps too, as the conſtitution 
of theſe trading Tates was generally repub- 


lican, the magiſtratzs might think it to 
he an act of e to remove > the lower 


1 14 Strab. Geog. 1. xiv. p. v7 Rt | 


1 


order of citizens, who, having votes in ! 


the public aſſemblies, might he employed 
to ſerve the purpoſes of a faction, or ſuffer 
themſelves to be governed by a ſeditious 


demagogue. And! to this meaſure we may 


in ſome. degree attribute the duration of 
theſe petty ſtates. -- - They no ſooner ceaſed 


from ſending out ——— than they were 
rent hy domeſtic conteſts and ſtruggles for 


power, and the inferior citizens became 


engaged in ſupporting the dogs af fore 


factious leader. 
The Romans had hep, views in 6 their 
conqueſts than the. intereſt of trade. This 
ſeems. to. have made no part of their deſigns 
in the republican times of their govern -; 


ment. Their colonies conſiſted chiefly. of 


veteran ſoldiers, who were requited for 


their ſervices. with .a part of the lands 
| they had conquered, and at the fame time 
were intended to keep the, natives in ſpb- 
Jjection. Particular legions ſettled in the 


country they had ſubdued, formed a bar 


rier againſt the invaſion of their neigh- 


bours, and were always at hand to aſſiſt 


their countrymen, ben they were ain 
. * to 
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61 
to maintain, or diſpoſed to extend, their 
conqueſts. This was one of the moſt po- 

litical meaſures employed by the — 
for enlarging their empire; and it was no 
eſs uſeful in preſerving the tranquillity of 
the capital. In times of peace it was 
ſcareely- poſſible to maintain the authority 
of the magiſtrates in a ſtate, where every 
member was ambitious to diſtin- 
guiſh | bimtelf by military enterpriſes. A 
people almoſt conſtantly exerciſed in arms 
may be taught the utmoſt ſubmiſſion to 
their general as long as they are engaged 
in actual ſervice; but, when they are reſ- 


tored to the rank and capacity of mere ci» 
tizens, they are commonly factious and 


turbulent, and ready to dictate in all the : 


affairs of government. This was ſo much 


the ſpirit of the Roman people, that the 
ſeaſons of peace, though few and ſhort, 


were always attended with inteſtine con- 


vulſions and diſturbance; and no expedient 
could be deviſed more proper for quelling 
them than a declaration of war againſt 


fome foreign power, or the eſtabliſhment 


of colonies. The very being of the Ro- 
man 


_ 


( 38-) 

man Nate was in ſome degree ſupported by 
| theſe meaſures, The laws required a greater 
| ſhare of virtue and public ſpirit to /enforce 


their obſervance than was to be found; or 


could be expected, rr a victorious 5 and | 


flouriſhing. people. „ eee GU 
Agrarian laws were for many apex; * 


able to the Roman populace, and 1 


ly propoſed by the tribunes, who courted 
their favour. After the times of the Grac- 
chi, the diſtribution of the lands of a con- 


quered country was generally oppoſed by 


the worthieſt part of the ſenate, out of a 
principle of humanity, or for the ſake of 
increaſing the public revenues. But the 


removal of an indigent and ſeditious com- 


monalty, by the eſtabliſhment. of colonies, 
ought to have outweighed all other conſidera- 
tions, and determined every well-wiſher to 
his country to have, encouraged ſo uſeful a 
defi gn, . Ang. it might. Bens boon, effected 


1 1 From. then. as was ſometimes 
done, only a part of their lands (). Con- 
et to i city, the loweſt part“ of the peo 
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* became . oo! 8 of every artful and {es 


: ditious tribune, and at laſt the chief ſup- 


port of the ambitious patricians; and, if 
ſettled abroad, they might n. rn * 


real ſervice to their country. 


On a juſt compariſon, Khim: ala of * 
and": dominion, which animated the Ro- 
mans, will be found more beneficial in its 
conſequences to every barbarous people they 
ſubdued, than the: thirſt of gain, which 
poſſeſſed all the ancient commercial ſtates. 


Theſe aĩmiug to {ſecure A monopoly in 
trade, or to diſburthen themſelves of a nee- 


dy and licentious populace, placed them on 


the coaſts of uncivilized countries, and 
looked upon them as their agents or fac- 


tors, in trafficking with their barbarous 


neighbours.» Unuſed to arms, their colo- 
niſts {ſeldom attempted to make any ſettle- 
ments in the interior countries, though a 


few merchants might reſort thither for the 


ſake of making an exchange of commodi- 
ties. On the other hand, moſt of the Ro- 
man coloniſts, conſiſting of veteran ſoldiers, 
entered far into every country; they in- 


vaded, and ſ pread arts and civility farther 
| and 


4 


mud mote Succeſsfully than any e — ; 


querors. By the aſſiſtance of cuſs 2 
nies and military ſtations, they kept the 


inhabitants in awe, and inſtructed them 


in the moſt uſeful branches of civilized life; 


And we may aſcribe the quick civilization 


of the Weſtern parts of Europe to theſe 
meaſures. Strabo prefers the Roman co- 
lonies to thoſe of any other nation (. And 
one reaſon for giving this preference may 
be juſtly aſcribed to the choice which was 
made of coloniſts. Inſtead of the ener- 
vated and ſeditious citizens, fent out by the 


commercial ſtates on the coaſts of the Me- 
diterranean, the Romans, in the time of 
their republican government, commonly ſe- 


lected the oldeſt ſoldiers, trained up in the 
diſcipline of an army, inured to labour and 


hardſhips, and fitted for the ſervices of 


huſbandry, and all the mechanical arts, 
which were neceſſary on the ſettlement of 
a colony. In after- ages, the legionary ſol- 
diers began to conſider an allotment” of 
lands in a diſtant province as unworthy of 


their acceptance, a and as a meaſure el? 


(wm) Strab, Geog: I. v. p. 210. : | 
culated 
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them for their ſervices ( 2). And, unhap- 
y for the countries in which they choſe 
to Hoh themſelves, agriculture began to 
be looked upon in the time of the empe- 
rors as an ignoble 3 and fit _ 
for ſlaves and priſoners, During : 
period of the republic, the 3 - of 
Rome was ſo neceflary in the ſtruggles for 
power, and afterwards ſo much careſſed 
and bribed by largeſſes under the emperors, 
that they became unwilling to ſettle in fo- 
reign — uncultivated countries. They 


ehoſe rather to ſubſiſt on the tribute of corn 


and proviſions brought from the provinces 


of their empire, and enjoy the public ſhews 
and entertainments, than ſubmit to the la- 


bours of huſbandry in a * and _ 


haps unhealthy climate. 


Here let us remark the difference of opts 


nion between | the antients and modern 


on the ſubject of colonies. 


thought them neceflary to extend or ſecure 


their commerce or conqueſts, or to free 
Ueenſelves from the burthen or CC 


( * Tait Ann, 1 1 i. 
al igns 


* 62 3 


FI of factious or uſeleſs: eitizeris;/ ond 
at the ſame time-togive room for thegrowth 
and advancement of others. Modern ſtates, 
equally fond of trade and empire, have been 
frequently diſpoſed to conſider colonization 
in a different light. It has been repreſented 
as detrimental to the parent · ſtate, by di · 
miniſhing its internal ſtrength, and bring- 


ing on expences that are ſeldom repaid. 


The different nature of traffic, in ancient 
and modern times, has occaſioned this di- 
verſity of ſentiments. From the greater 
number of people in any country it is gene- 
rally preſumed, that cheapneſs of labour 


and manufactures muſt unavoidably follow; 


and this, it is urged, muſt give a prefe 
rence to its merchandiſe 1 in foreign mar- 


kets, and almoſt eſtabliſh a monopoly. 


Among the ancients, trade, being carried 
on not ſo much by cheap as ſcarce or coſtly : 
manufactures, by the productions of art or 
nature peculiar to ſome countries, or by an | 


exchange of commodities, depended little 
on the cheapneſs of labour.or the number 


of people. They found greater advantages 
in ſettling their indigent citizens abroad, 


than 


power. 


their; commerce at at home 
and induſtry. And it may be juſtiy doubt- 


ed, whether the eſtabliſhment of e y 


ever weakened, or diſtreſſed the parent 
country. 
comments. 2 


ment of th. 
inhabitants to America. But it has been 
obſerved, by a very competent judge, that 


the provinces of Spain, which ſend the : 
greateſt number of men to the Indies, are 


the beſt peopled ( ); and it is queſtionable, 


whether its ſtrength is not as great at pre- g 


by 1 their) number 


The preſent ſtats of Spain is 4 
ed to on this ſubje&, 


whoſe weakneſs i is. atttibuted to the baniſh- 
Moors, and the removal of its | 


ſent as in auy other period, though it ap- 


pears to be comparatively leſs by the ad- 


vancement of other nations, which for- 


merly were inferior to it in wealth and 


government, and the want of a proper in- 
ternal policy. 


＋ Ultatiz's Theor, of Com. v. i. p. 46. 
IE ſlate 


And the reaſon. why. it has not 
made the fame progreſs as ſome other ſtates, 
may be owing: to the deſpotic nature of its 


* 


As far as experience can in- 
form us, it ſhould ſeem as if no loup 5 


ta 


ſtate s ever injured by ſending ont” 810 


nies. They may make an addition to the 
trade of the mother-country ; and they 
give room for an increaſe in number and 
vigour to thoſe who ate left behind. The 
vacancy, they leave, is ſo ſoon filled up 
under a prudent government, that in a few 
years it is ſearcely diſcernible.” But every 


modern ſtate in Europe ſeems to be ſo fi 


prepoſſeſſed in favour 'of population at 
bome, that it is rather deſirous of iucreaſ- 
ing the number of its inhabitants by acts 
of naturalization, than of diminiſhing i it 'by 
the eftabliſhment of colonies. - - | 

If we are ſurprized at the boldneſs of the 
Roman coloniſts in placing themſelves 1 in 
an enemy's country, we have no lefs reaſon 
to wonder at the ſmall quantity of ground 
which they uſually occupied. The landed 
poſſeſſions of the ancient Romans were 
fearcely equal to the garden of a moderate 
family in the preſent times; and when the 
rt of a vanquiſhed Nate were -divided 
among the citizens, the ſhare of each was 
ſo rrifling, as to require an uncommon de- 
gree of induſtry and {kill in agriculture, in 


order 


tivate; and this by degrees 


order to ſupply 
other neceffaries, has expoſed them to 
many inconveniences, and made their poſ- 

ſeſſions leſs Jonvanble lt the WO of 
an enemy. 


military 


[| 


. 
order to derive from it a maintenance 4 
their houſcholds. The ſmallneſs, however, 
of this allotment enabled them to unite 
more readily for ſelf-defence; and to pro- 
tect their poſſeſſions with greater eaſe. On 


their firſt ſettlement they formed a canip 


adjoining the lands they propoſed to cul- 
was converted 
into a fortified town; to which they might 


retirè in the time of danger with their 
cattle aid effects. 


The great quantity of 
ground required by modern eoloniſts, in 
them with proviſions and 


But, beſides: the advaritags of Srcapying 


| fucks ſmall- portion of ground, the colo- 
niſts, in the early ages of 


the Roman ſtate, 
had been employed during a reſpite from 
ſervice in rural occupations; and 
were in every reſpect qualified for improv- 
ing the lands where they ſettled, and for 
inſtructing their ignorant neigübens in 
the moſt uſeful branches of huſbandry. 
Vo. 1 F This 


(6669) 
This had been the favourite employment 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed, Romans in the 
virtuous ages of their hiſtory, and one of 
thoſe arts in which they were ambitious 
to excel. A good huſbandman was held in 
the higheſt jeſtimation, and conſidered a8 
an uſeful member of the ſtate / Pp 9. On 
the taking of Carthage they preſerved the 
writings of Mago on agriculture, and or- 
dered them to be tranſlated into their own 
wen 4. Even ſo late as the age of 
Tully, agriculture was held in ſome degree 
of repute, and recommended by him as a 
liberal profeſſion, and not below the atten- 
tion of a ſenator (4. But from his time 
the ſpirit of it began to decline ſo faſt as no 
longer to be conſidered as a polite amuſe- 
ment. The ſpoils of the conquered coun- 
tries, the 1mitation of Aſiatic and Grecian 
manners, and the import of corn and pro- 
viſions from the provinces, firſt bronght this vi 
occupation into neglect, andi in a few years R 
inte conte mpt. un care ou the Seeds th 
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Rome had \f 
the products of the conquered countries to 


if 7 ) . 
was conf gned to ſlaves, and the loweſt of 
the people; and huſbandry and hunting, 
which had been the amuſements of the 
early Romans, were, by a contemporary of 
Tully, placed among the ſervile and 1gno- 


ble employments {s): and agriculture 


never recovered its credit ſo far as to en- 


gage the attention of the Roman people. 
Auguſtus, and ſome of the beſt of his ſuc- 
ceſſors, encouraged it through views of po- 
licy. Virgil recommended it to his coun- 
trymen; and cloathed the moſt uſeful of its 


precepts in all the beauties of poetry; and 


ſucceeding writers laid down rules for the 
management of lands, which they had 


borrowed from Greek or Latin Aide or 
their own obſervation and experience: but 
their efforts Proved ineffectual. The nobles 


were ſunk” in effeminacy, and oftentimes 


derived their ſafety from their ſloth and 
vices: and . e. and lazy populace of 


long been maintained by 


ſubmit to the labour of e mer 
own lands. | 


(s) Salut Pell Cat. c. 1. 
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Agriculture, thus almoſt baniſhed from 


Italy, flouriſhed in the provinces of the em- 
pire, and ſupplied Rome with the greateſt 
part of its proviſions. Sicily, Africa, Egypt, 
and other countries, ſucceſſively ſent im- 
menſe quantities of gram Mi ; and the 
more diſtant provinces paid their tribute of 
corn to the troops which were quartered 
there, Agriculture was therefore encou- 
raged in the provinces ' both through in- 
tereſt and neceflity. Whether'it was, that 
the Romans looked upon the offices of huſ- 
bandry as ſervile, or that the employment 
was beſt calculated to keep the people in 
ſubjection: it ſeems to be certain, that it 
was enforced in the provinces, and in ſome 
againſt the inclination of the inhabitants (i). 
Something muſt be attributed to each of 
theſe reaſons. Every people, which cul- 
tivates its lands, muſt be in a great degree 
dependent on the will of their conquerors. 
As it is eaſy to deprive them of their pro- 
perty and fubſiſtence, it is eaſy for the 
ſame reaſon to bind the chains of ſervi- 
tude the more cloſely. And e natural 


(*) Strab, Geog I. vii. p. $1 5. : 
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revolution iu the manners of the Romans, 


the idea of flavery became annexed to an oc- 


cupation, which was once conſidered as 


the badge of freedom. In the early ages 
of their hiſtory, almoſt every branch of 
trade and all the mechanical arts were 
allotted to ſlaves, and liberty allowed only 
to the profeſſion of arms and agriculture. 
But when their conqueſts became exten- 


five, ſlaves alone under the direction of an 


overſeer, were employed in all the offices 
of huſbandry. Every corn country abound- 


ed with them. In Sicily, and all the 
_ cultivated parts of Africa, their number was 


almoſt incredible; and under the Empe- 


rors many of the -provincial ſubjects were 


reduced nearly to the ſame ſtate, and em- 


ployed chiefly in raiſing corn for the uſe 
of the capital, or of the forces which 


were ſtationed there to keep chem! in ſub- 


jection <2 5; 
The ancient 1 ac 1 ie 1 


other nations, made great uſe of ſlaves in 


the cultivation of their lands; and as long 


as they directed and aſſiſted them in per- 


ſon, they treated their fellow-labourers 
| 3 with 


(0 


with g degree of, humanity ; - but when | 


huſbandry began to fall into contempt hy 
the influx of wealth and the ſpoils. of 
foreign nations,” the rigors of ſlavery were 
_ increaſed. , Among the rules laid down for 
the management of lands by writers on 
huſbandry, directions are given how to 
employ the ſlaves in the moſt beneficial 
manner, and derive the greateſt profit from 
their labours. They were allowed to marry; 


to poſſeſs a peculium or priyate property; 


and the female ſlave, who reared above 


three male children, was emancipated (h. 


When ſick or infirm, they were expoſed 
by their maſters upon an iſland in the 
Tiber, and had the wretched conſolation 
to reflect, that with the recovery of their 
health they might regain their liberty (o). 
But notwithſtanding they enjoyed ſome 
privileges, dictated rather by policy than 


humanity, their condition was far from be- 


Fang eaſy and comfortable. Cato, in his 


book on huſbandry, lays it down as a rule 
of economy, to diſpoſe of ſlaves 1 in caſe of 


600 Columell. de Re Rull Li l, c. 7. 
(ww) Suet, Claud, c. xxv. 
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ddbility or old ape,” 1 ike ſupefanmiited cat- 
tle, and replace them by others, who were 
younger and more vigorous (). And 
yet this writer was diſtinguiſhed for in- 
tegrity and ſimplicity of manners; qua- 
lities, that are generally ſuppoſed to be 


indications of an humane temper, or at 


leaſt inconſiſtent with a ſevere and cruel 
behaviour to inferiors and dependents. : 


But men of rigid and inflexible virtue, 
biaſſed by the prevailing manners of thoſe 


times, were frequently leſs diſpoſed to 


feel and relieve the ſufferings of another, 


than thoſe who were debilitated by vice 
and effeminacy. TT he ſale of ſlaves at Rome 
was always conſiderable, and charged with 
a tax by one of the Emperors (. Some 
of theſe ſlaves were born in the families of 


their maſters, and others were purchaſed 


in foreign countries, or reduced to ſlavery 
by pirates or the fortune of war.” Accord- 
ing to the maxims of thoſe ages, the rights 
of conqueſt were carried ſo far, cba the 
n were entirely at the diſpoſal of 


600 Cato fla Re Rad. c. ii. Flut. vit. 1c N. 
©) Tacit. Ann. I. xiii. 
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the victors, and the grant of life itſelf evenin 
a ſtate of ſlavery was conſidered as a favour. 
As ſoon as the Romans were furniſhed 
with corn and proviſions from their pro- 


vinces, they We to follow. the Grecian 
mode of em ploying their ſlaves in other 
occupations beſides huſbandry. In ancient 
| times, every family ſupplied el with 


the chief neceſſaries of life by their 
own induſtry and the aſſiſtance NW; a few 


ſlaves... As ths capital and luxury inereaſ- 


ed, many articles of uſe or ornament, 
which were formerly vuknown or neg- 
lected, became faſhionable, and yielded a 
conſiderable profit to the artiſts and work- 
men, who were employed to ſupply the 


markets with them. In Athens, and ſome 


other Grecian ſtates, ſlaves were employed in 


all the mechanical arts, and maintained 


their maſters by the produce of their in- 
duſtry. In the time of the Peloponneſian 
war above twenty thouſand Athenian ſlaves, 
chiefly mechanics, deſerted their, maſters ; 


and from hence we may infer, | that they 


muſt have been extremely numerous at 


Athens (2). And other ſtates of Greece 


2 Thucyd, Hiſt, . vii. 6 27. 


equally 
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gan to entertain a 


: ( . 
c quatly; abounded with them b In the 
later ages of the republic, the Romans be- 
gan to employ their flaves in the Grecian 
manner. Craſſus and Atticus entertained 
many in their fervice, and received great 
ſums from the ſale of their labours. A part 
of the wealth of both was derived from this 
ſource ; at leaſt they found greater profit 
by employing them to fopply the city with 
articles of luxury than in-cultivating the 
lands. And this is one reaſon why the 
moſt ' worthleſs and intractable of their 
ſlaves were engaged in the management of 
their farms, or ſent into the country by 


way of puniſhment (3), while the more dex- 


trous and obſequious were retained in the 
city, to ſupport the grandeur of their maſ- 
ters, or to enrich them by their labours. 
In length of time, when the Romans be- 
great number of ſlaves 
for oſtentation and ſhew, they occafionally 
treated them with great eruelty, and pu- 
niſhed them ſeverely for the ſlighteſt of-. 


fences. The ae on the ot her Bane 
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employing them. chiefly in manual arts, 
found it to be their intereſt; on aceount of 

derived from their induſtry, to 
treat them with mildgeſs and humanity (c). 
From theſe remarks on the hiſtory of 
Roman manners, it may be inferred, that 
the period of time when Claudius invaded 
Britain was very unfriendly to the cauſe 
of liberty, and, the; eſtabliſhment, of juſt 
and equitable laws ame 
ple. Deſpotiſm had ſeized all the depart- 
ments of, the ſtate, and. ſervitude had 
ſpread itſelf over every art and aa 
which required, 95 iy; aud attentio + If. 
however, the civil lized.cqu ries. Which fell 
under the | Jominatida 5 the Romans, 
ſuffered e every ſpecies of, —.— in 00 the Bri- 
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tons derived. ſome. advantages. from, their 


inyaſion, by applying emf les to agricul- 
ture and other uſefu. Upations, , "ng 
learnt the rudiments, of lige life. 
The Roman coloniſty;;:wha.fettled it in 
Boo, 5 would undoubtedly apply: them- 
ſelves, to the cultivation//of the lands in 


their neighbourhood, and. endeavour tg 
E 


(c) Plüt. Theſ. De ere. Mold, Eſprit is Loix 
J. . c. 16. 
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teach the natives by example their on 


mode of huſbandry as far as it was apph= 
cable to the ſoil and climate. But the 


number of coloniſts was too ſmall to have 


an extenſive influence. Equal benefits aroſe 


from the legions, which were quartered in 
different parts of the iſland. As ſoon as 


the natives were reduced to ſubmiſſion, the 


| ſoldiers would either till, or oblige them to 


aſſiſt in tilling, the adjacent lands, in order 
to ſupply themſelves with better proviſions 
than the coarſe food of the inhabitants. In 
proceſs of time, villages were built near 
theſe; military ſtations; and ſuch of the 
natives} as: choſe to imitate the manners of 
the Romans, put themſelves under their 


protection, and cultivated their lands in 


greater ſecurity from the inroads of their 
countrymen than they could in many other 


places. And, for the better protection of 


the people, the troops were quartered in 


ſuch parts as were beſt adapted for main- 
taining the internal peace and tranquillity 


of the provinces. As many Britons had 
retired into Wales and the northern parts 
of the illand, and annoyed | both the Ro- 

mans 


mans and their countrymen by their in- 
ourſions, the military forces were ſo diſ- 
poſed as to guard againſt them in the moſt 
effectual manner. The legions ſtationed at 
Glouceſter, Cheſter, and Carlifle, and the 
walls and ramparts thrown up by Adrian 
and Severus, are inſtances of the care they 
took to preſerve domeſtic tranquillity. 
Writers have not told us with exactneſs 
eee particular taxes or impoſi- 
tions, which the Romans laid upon the 
Britons. Horſes, cattle, and grain, ate 
ſaid to have been paid as tribute; but 
corn was undoubtedly the principal arti- 
cle, and the moſt uſeful to the Romans. 
Their troops required it for their ſubſiſ- 
tence ; and it appears, that they hes 
the natives to bring in a ſtipulated quan 
tity, and ſometimes, through diſguſt or 
by way of puniſhment, obliged them to de- 
liver it at inconvenient places (d). This 
tribute of corn, and the induſtry and la- 
pour required to raiſe it, were for a long 


ids: ſubjects of complaint amongſt the * 


| tires, and gave occaſion to inſurrections. 
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Their leaders animated them to rebellion ; 
by dwelling upon theſe topics, which were 
heard with great diſguſt, as recommending 
labour and a fettled refidence, and thereby 
depriving them of their ancient mode of 
living by hunting and paſturage {e). And, 
to aggravate this imagined grievance,” the 
Romans began a few years after their ſet .- 
tlement in Britain to export grain to _— 
continent. Being almoſt conſtantly en 
gaged in hoſtilities with the —— 
corn. became a neceſſary article to the 
troops employed againſt them; and Britain, 
by its ſituation, fertility, and certainty of 
its crops, was beſt adapted to afford a ſup- 
ply. And confidering the ſtate of the 
Britons at that period, this was the moſt 
uſeful and judicious tax that could be im- 
poſed. By obliging them to certain abodes 
and ſtated labours, it imperceptibly laid the 
foundation of civilized manners. 
And wherever a ſucceſsful civilization 
of a barbarous people has taken place, the 
lame: 7 IP been e e 
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They have been inſtructed in tlie arts s of 
huſbandry, and compelled to bring in a 
ſtipulated quantity of grain to the troops 
who were” appointed to keep them-in ſub- 
jection. And it would have been a mea- 
ſure equally fortunate to the natives of 
North America and our coloniſts there, if 

the example of the Romans in this in- 
ſtance had been followed, and either in- 
tereſt or humanity had led us to inſtruct 
the inhabitants in. agriculture and manual 
arts. Though they have now lived al- 
moſt two centuries in the neighbourhood 
of our colonies, a ſlender change has been 
made in their diſpoſitions and mode of life. 
They have adopted and improved upon 
ſome of the European vices; and, being 
ſupplied with ſtrong 50 and arms, 
they are become more intractable, and leſs 
diſpoſed to order and ſobriety. Conſidera- 
ble ſums of money have been collected for 
the purpoſe of inſtructing them in civility 
and religion: but there are no regular 
towns or villages to ſhew as the fruits of 
national benevolence. This is an event 
not to be expected, till the number of 

wild 
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wild beaſts is reduced, and the inhabi- 
tants are compelled to have recourſe; to 
the annual products of the ground for a 
ſubſiſtence. And, before this happens, the 
number of ſavages will, probably, be fo 
far reduced, as to make room for European 
ſettlements. Unhappily for the ſavages 
and the coloniſts, the intereſt of trade and 
the purſuit of gain led the latter to encou- 
rage in the other their uſual Paſflon, for 
the chace, and ancient manner of. lying. 
The exchange of furs and peltry for Bri- 
tiſh commodities was found to be moſt 
| beneficial and. agreeable to both. And, as 
long : as. theſe continue to be the chief : ar- 
ticles of traffic, there is greater "reaſon. to 
expect, chat che natives Will be deſtroyed 
by domeſtic wars and foreign luxuties and 
diſeaſes than reduced into regular ſocieties. 
The Romans”: are ſaid to have civilized and 
inſtructed in the uſeful arts of life every 
barbarbus people whom they ſubdued 77 9: 
it may therefere be juſtly doubted, whe- 
ther their care in theſe kreſpects was not 
more © advantagedus to an ignorant and fi- 


(1 Strab, Geog l. i. p. 12. 
Een vage 


vage people this hes 2 of telle hitch 
has now poſſeſſed almoſt all the nations of 
Europe, and whoſe immediate mitereſt! is 
x us d to every other conſideration: ' 
Nor were the Romans leſs uſeful to the 
'Britons, 1 in making p zublic roads, atid Open- 


2 

ing a ready communication with the moſt 
diiſtant ſtations of the ſoldiers. In the care 
of theſe, they were ſuperior to moſt other 
nations (g). And though they were made 
for their own convenience, they became of 0 
equal ſervice to the natives. Some public 7 
advantages too aroſe from the deſtruction I 


of the woods by the introduction or im- FR 
provement of falt works and. forges in e 
different parts of the kingdom, The woods \, 
had formerly ſerved 3 as a ſhelter. to the i in- a 
habitants from the inclemency of the wen- B. 
ther, and afterwards encouraged them to v. 
rebellion by affordin g a retreat from the ex 
 purſvit of their enemies. And, at the ſame I th 
time that this deſt ruction of woods made in 
room for paſturage or the growth of corn, I th: 
it helped to leflen the number of wal: ani- I the 


(8) Swab, Geog: Lv. is 238. 
. 8 mals 


work might be carried on, it: was ſo far 
executed as tꝭ enable the Romans to hold 
the people in ſubjection ii and by deſtroy» 
ing many rof the wild animals, on which 
the natives partly. ſubſiſted, they obliged 
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mals and beaſts, of prey, which, like the 
natives, found a fafe retreat en the trees 
and thickets, which then covered a great 
part of the aſland.. The inhabitants, in- 
deed, before. the arrival. of the, Romans 


were in ſome mcaſure obliged, to confine 
the woods for the. fake of providing todder 


and herbage for their cattle ; ; and the. uſe | 


they made of chariots. ſufficieptly f 1eWsS 


that there were ſome open grounds; but 


theſe were few, and ſome of them nir 


for tillage i in many places of the north; till 
the ſettlement, of the Romans in; thoſe 


countries. And. eyen with their encqu- 


ragement aud afſfiſtance many centuties 
elapſed before the woods were confined 


within proper bounds, and room made for 
a more extenſive cultivation of the lands. 


But, however, ſlowly. or imperfectly this 


them to ſupply the defect by an additional 
Vol. I. quan- 
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| quantity” of corn or a. (greater number of 


tame cattle. f 
Camden and others have nagined, that 


1 Romans planted vineyards, and made N 
conſiderable quantities of wine. In his ac- ; 
; count of Gloucefterſhire he tells us, 6 we 5 
are not to wonder, that ſo many places * 
„jn this county from their vines are 1 
called vineyards, becauſe they formerly . 
nn afforded plenty of wine; and that they 6 
yield none now is rathe? to be imputed F 
4 to the floth of the inhabitants than the 7 
4 indiſpofition of the elimate (5 It is p- 
not improbable but the Romans might 5 
make a tryal how far vineyards would ſuc- by 
eeed in Britain. Facitus, indeed, had ob- 1 
ſerved, that our climate was ufifit for ri- MN 
: Pening grapes, olives, and other fruits pe- 4 
liar to the warm countries i). But © = 
Points of this. kind are ſodndtignes bore 4 


determined by Experiments than by ' reflec- 
tions on the 1 nature of the foil and:climats: 4441 


In favourable ſeaſons our vines mighe yield 2 
A; ſmall * of papa Kel wine, þ = fuck 8 
: 12 Io | 
1 „ . oy 707 | | 
(i), Vu. Agrice 
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of as would farcely Fepay.. the expences _ "4 | | 
5 > tivations :; F FON later try als f tt; 18 now. well 
4. knqyyn, that the obſetyation. of Tacitus ſtill 


holds good; and; as the editor of Camden's 
Britannia, very juſtly temarks, our vines 

re,proper, for.ſhade than fruit. 
| mans did not, find the ſucceſs 
they cxpetted, in planting. vingyards;. they 
"uy <2 with & in the culture of many fruit 
"wy and timber trees, which they brought 
+. Fam Italy er Gaul, It is almpſt;univer- - 
6 71 ſally agreed, that all gur valuable fruit 
x trees were gradually brou ght. from abroad, 
as many gf them had been formerly re- 
moved from other countries into Italy it- 
70 Bs And we are perhaps not leſs de 
to the care, of the Romans for ſome, af gur 


pile timber trees, though, they. = are no logked 
* upon as coeval With the ſtate 9 ancient 
0. Britain. 


Many Sn 3 flocked a. A 
conquered country, not only for the Take 


of plunder and the purchaſe of ſlaves and 
captives, but to carry: oh, A more honour- 
Able traffic ; and, as few and trifling as the 


Ge. com- 


1 ) 
commodities of Britain were in thoſe times, 
the number of Romans a few years after 
their ſettlement here was very  confiderable. 
In the general maſſacre of them under 
Boadicea they are ſaid to have amounted to 
eighty thouſand: / 49. And even at that 

| early period London was diſtinguiſhed For 
its trade (/). Abd though tlie genins of 
the Romans was not calculated br pro- 
moting commerce in Italy or the provinces, 


8 # 
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trade would nevertheleſs be ſo far encou- 1 

raged in Britain as to be in ſome degfer i 
beneficial to the natives; by thewing them « 
the uſe and value 'of their. on products, 1 
which had been formerly overlooked, or t. 
collected only in ſmall quatitities.' Mines of M © 
' copper would be opened, ſalt · works erected, M 
"OP the ancient mines of tin, lead, and ĩ tron, M p 
would be 'wrought to greater advantage by W bi 
the aſſiſtance and inſtructions of the Ko. m 
mans. And at the ſame time the quan- ro 
bes. 4g of theſe and a all 1 ver articles hog e ge 
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woa * 3 in . to fupply the 


new abs of the natives, or gratify the 
avarice of their maſters. The Britons, in 


their. original ſtate, not feeling the want 


of any other clothing than the ſkins of 


their own- animals, or unacquainted with 
the uſe of many foreign commodities, could 


not make trade an object of their goncern, 


or intereſt themſelyes farther in it than to 


acquire by barter a few trifling articles. 
With the progreſs of civility their wants 
increaſed, and required. a ſupply: from their 


own induſtry, or, by. imports. from abroad 
10 exchange for their own. productions. In 


their primitive ſtate, : as the mere neceſſaries 


of food aud cloathing were their principal 


wants, a flender degree of labour and ap- 


plication would furniſh an adequate ſupply.; 5 
büt, when they began to imitate the Roman 
manners, thejr wants became more nume- 
raus, and called for attention and dili- 


gence, to gratify them even in a very im- 
perfect manner. Richer cloathing, more 


convenient buildings, and a more elegant 
and expenſiye mode of living, gave occaſion | 
to my arts, and the exerciſe of an induſ- 
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try unknown to ther anceſtors. But it 
ſeems to have been the policy of the Ro. 
mans in all their conqueſts rather to oblige 
the people to be contented: with their na- 
tive products and manufackurcs, than to 6 


courage an exchange with other nations. 


If commerce alone, according to the mo. 
dern maxittis of Europe, can lay the foun- 

dation of 'a naval power, the fleets of the 
Romans, in the republican times of their 
govertiment, muſt appear to be very ex- 
traordinary. Neglecking or deſpifing all 
the advantages of a trade with foreigners 
for ſeveral centuries, they contented them- 
ſelves chiefly with "their own coarſe many- 
factures, and the productions of their own 
country. Few "merchants were able to 
find a lale for the rich manufaQures « | the 
Eaſt, or 6 even. for thoſe articles 1 Por are 
uſually looked 1 upon as "neceflaries 1 in A Nate 


of poliſhed mandiers. And, as the early 


Romans had few wants that required a 
| ſupply from abroad, they had as few com- 
modities to give in. exchange. Frugal, 
: parſimonious, ang, plair in their, dreſs and 
diet, thy 0 the greateſt part of the 

6 | imports 
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imports from foreigy countries to be arti- 
cles of luxury, and tending rather to cor-' 
rupt their manners, than add to the eaſe 
and accommodations of life. - Slaves v were 
the moſt conſideraple article in their 1 im- 
ports: and, in later times, an immenſe c quan- 
tity of corn and, Froviſions from the pro- 
vinces of their empire. Their riches flowed 
in from the ſpoils and revenues of the 
countries they Had enflaved, and not from 
any induſtry of their own to acquire them 
by traffic; and, if their naval] power appeared 
formidable at any time under the emperors, | 
it was: rather owing to the encouragement 
they gave to the impott of corn, and the 
care they took to depreſs trade in the pro- 
vinces, and prevent the riſe of a marine 
that might cope with their own, than to 
wealth brought in by foreign commerce. 
It was not till after the conqueſt of Car- 
thage, Greece, and Eg: gypt, that the in- 
tereſt of trade became au object of their at- 
tention ; and even the little regard that 
was then paid to it was more owing to par- 
ticular governors of provinces. ox to private 
4 ö;ͤ»X 5, 0000; 
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perſons, than 10 ang alfſtance or e care be- 


ſtowed | upon it by the Nate: * : 
In ancient times almoſt every, Roman 


family ſupplied itſelf with the chief arti 
cles of food and cloathing by their own in- 


duſtry. The female part "of the family 
manufactured the apparel, while the other 


part. of it was employed in the cultivation 
of the lands. In later ages, each of theſe 
offices was allotted to  laves and domeſtics, 
who were retained for: theſe purpoſes, and 
were öftentimes extremely | numerous. 
How neceffary | they thought them to be 
for their intereſt or grandeur, may be col 
lected from a particular inſtance. On 


the deſtruction of. Corinth and Carthage, 


the immenſe ſurds of money Which fell 
into their hands were chiefly laid out in 
the purchaſe of ſlaves (in . So great was 
the demand for them, that ten thouſand 
were ſometimpes ſold at Delus, in Cilicia, 
in one day (7 J. Though the Romans were 


incefuntly hoalting of their Were, they 


(27) Strab. Geog. 1. xiv, p. 255 
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were * Hibs to reduce hs neighbours | 
to a ſtate of ſervitude ; and the number of 
their layes in almoſt every period of their 
hiſtory | equalled or ſurpaſſed the number 
of citizens, In ſuch a nation it was al- 


moſt impoſſible that trade ſhould flouriſh. 


The unequal diviſion of riches and proper- 
ty, and the mean and narraw circum- 
ſtances of the people, formed inſuperable 
obſtacles to its progreſs, Wherever ſlaves 
alone are employed to ſupply their maſters 
with the principal articles of food, cloath- 


ing, and other neceſſaries; and at the ſame 


time where the freemen in general are 
held i in a ſtate of poverty and dependence ; 
it is vain to expect a vigorous commerce, 
This requires the moſt extenſive freedom, 
and almoſt entirely depends on an equal 
diſtribution of riches among the ſeveral 
members of the ſtate. An opulent nobility, 
attended- and ſupplied by a train of ſlaves, 


and a needy and dependent commonalty, 


muſt always check the ſpirit of trade, and 


Keep it in a very languid condition. The 


principal imports will chiefly conſiſt of 


mere luxuries, which always employ a 


ſmall 


. 

ſmall ber of veſſels, and meet with 
few purchaſers. And, if we except corn, 
the chief imports of the Romans, even in 
their moſt flouriſhing ſtate, were of this 
kind. They were brought from the Eaſt, 
and procured by remittances of gold and 
ſilver, inſtead of being exchanged for the 
manufactures and productions of their ow 
country. They had, indeed, ſuch a ſmall 
number of commodities to.. give in ex- 
change, that an extenſive trade would ſoon 
have reduced them to a ſtate of bankrupt- 
cy, if they had not been ſupported by the 

plunder and revenues of their provinces, 
As the ſeverity and ſimplicity of man- 
ners among the ancient Romans made 
commerce almoſt unneceſſary; ſo obſerva 
tions on the genius and fate: of trading 
Nates gave them a diſguſt to it as long as 
the republic ſubſiſted. Carthaginian per- 
fidy, which paſſed into a proverb, was not 
ſo much owing to the breach of treaties, 
or the unſteadineſs of a democracy, as to 
the ſpirit. of a trading nation, that was al- 
ways ready-to ſacrifice every thing to im- 
mediate gain, The: ſame ſpirit took poſ⸗ 
ſeſſion 
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ſeſſion of the Greeks as foon as their com- 
merce became extenſive, ald brought them 
under the ſame reproach,” ” The philoſo- 
phers were diſguſted at the maxims and 
manners it introduced; t and, in their ideal 


forms of government, proſcribed it as uſe- 


leſs or pernicious, or referred it to the care 
of ſlayes (o). What the Grecian philoſo- 
phers recommended in their viſionary 
plans of policy, t the Romans in a great 


meaſure | put in execution. 80 long had 


this unjuſt | notion of trade prevailed, and 
ſo deep an impreſſion had it made, that it 


ſubſiſted t to the time of Tully. He ſpeaks 
of agriculture with the greateſt reſpect, and 


places it among the liberal profeſſions ; 
and at the ſame time treats the merchant 
with a kind of light, and the retale trader 


with the utmoſt contempt ( Pp. * Reflections 
of this ſort might become a philoſopher ; 
but in modern times they would he 
thought furprifing in a man, Whg was eon. 


1 Plato, de Rep. 1 it; "as 12 I. viii. Arift, Pol. J. 


iii. e. 4. l. vii. c. 9. I. viii c. 4. 


2 De Offic. I. i. c. a2. | # 
ew ns verſant 
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| ent in public life, and e th 


intereſts of a ſtate. He is writing, indeed, 


to his ſon, to whom every branch, of traffic 
might be conſidered as diſhonourable, and 
| inconſiſtent with his Nation... On. this 
ſubject Tully's rank, philoſophy, and love 
of ancient manners, tempted him to lay 
down ſuch rigid maxims in the conduct of 


trade as were incompatible with the general 


ſpirit | of a commercial people (a). His 
ſentiments on this ſubject do honour to 
him as a man of Probity, and might be 
gravely inculcated 1 in a company of philo- 
ſopher 8, but would be ſlightly 118 0 to 
on every exchange 1 in modern Europe. 
When we reflect on the riches and ex- 
tent of the Roman dominions i in the later 
ages of the republic, or under the empe- 
rors, we are juſtly ſurpriſed : at the low ſtate 
of commerce. An empire ſo populous, and 
ſo connected in all its parts, it might be 
imagined, would have carried on a prodi. 
gious traffic, and furniſhed a marine ſu- 
perior to that of any modern Rate. . 6 Aud 


* 


(2) De Offic. 1, ili, e. 12, 13. 
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with their owti- manufactures. _ 


care of the other. 
mighty empire, by its populouſpeſs, and 
the neglect of agriculture 3 in, Italy, was de- 
pendent. or on its ne for the Saen 
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yet it may be doubted, whether the preſent 
trade” of Ehgland, France, 'or Holland, is 
not more extenſive; aud does hot employ a 
greater number: of vetlels, than the whole 
commeree of the Roman empire in any 


period of its hiſtory. And one reaſon is, 
that though many Lübecks were extremely 
opulent in the time of the emperors, yet 
- number: of ſlaves was not diminiſhed: 
and the body of the people in the capital 
and provinces was in too mean and indi- 


gent a condition to encourage an extenſive 
commerce by the purchaſe of foreign com- 


modities, or too ſlothful, through penuty 
or oppreſſion, to ſupply the markets abroad 
The only 
branches of commerce, which ſeemed to 


merit the publie attention, were the Indian 
and corn trade, T he duties and impoſts 
which were levied on the former tempted 


the emperors to promote it, and. the con- 
ſtant wants of the city obliged them to the 
The capital of this 
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part of its bread ard proviſions, which 
being ſometimes with-held by the gover⸗ 
nors, reduced the people of Rome to great 
diſtreſs. The utmoſt attention was there- 
fore paid to the corn trade by the emperors, 
ahd particular indulgences granted to the 


oY. Re mn odd 


merchants and matiners who! were engaged 


in ſupplying the city with grain. And, in 


ſome reſpects; tlie policy of levying a: con | 


ſillerable part of the provincial taxes in 
con, inſtead of money; was not withont 
its uſe. Almoſt all the provintes were by 
this means ſtocked with huſbandmen, and 
if this: capacity met with ſortie degree of 
encouragement and protection: and the 
Hattees of many countries, where agricul- 
tue had been Nightly attended to, were 
kraitted up in an uſeful oceupation ; and, 
_ though treated almoſt as ſlaves, wefe gra. 
dvally eritired to a Nate of our n_ ci. 
viity. | 
This was the caſe of che Brivvins, 5 Ther 
were obliged to apply themſelves" to the 
cultivation of the lands; and i in length of 
| time reaped conſiderable advantages from 
ir. 1 © the firſt accounts of Britain repre- 
| : ſent 
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ſent it as wild and uncultivated, and the 
inhabitants as ignorant aud barbarous, later 
writers have given us no diſagreeable de- 
ſcriptions of both. The Britons began to 
imitate their maſters in dreſs, (Balla and 


HY other accompliſhments ; and, thoug h.theſe 
0 e the proper inſtruments for eſtabliſhing 
o ſervitude, they are the means of civiliza- 
1 1! 


tion, and the neceflary attendants 'on a 
ON" ¶ ate of poliſhed ſociety (). Regular 
towns and villages were built long before 
the Romans quitted the iſland; and the 
Britons are fad to have made ſo great a 


77 proficiency” in the mechanical arts, that 
© 0 Conſtantivs, after che victory over Allec- 
q 1 tus, removed many Britiſn artificers arid 
= mechanics-into- Gaul, to carty or fone 
and public works lie had” begun int that coun- 

x. ry (O). And if tlie Britons ſur paſted” the 
gfe A. WW Gauls ! in this reſpect, they exfialled or ex- 


eelled them in agriculture. The country 
The, was fo. well eulfivared as to become the 
0 the grangry « of the. weſtern | Parts of Evrope: 


cn of (r) Tacit. Vit Arle. 
from W 6 Faneg, Max, Aug. dict. p. 2 40. 


The 
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The Roman garriſons on the frontiers of 
Germany were uſually ſupplied with corn 


from hence; and though this trade met 


with ſome interruptions, yet the emperor 


Julian removed them, and made the con- 


veyance more eaſy. He employed eight 


hundred ſmall veſſels 3 in tranſporting corn 


to the continent (1)... From this. circum- 
ſtance we may form an idea of the Britiſh 
agriculture 1 in thoſe times, and of the great 
improvements that were made in it by the 
aid or inſtructions of the Romans. And it 
deſerves to be remarked, though no un- 
common event in the revolution of human 
affairs, that the trade in corn, which then 
diſtinguiſhed Britain, like ſome great river 
long diyerted from its courſe, ſhould, after 


an iuterruption of above a thouſand years, 


return to its former channel, We enfich the 
fame country. 7 1 

If the conjectures of ame h anti. 
quaries may be depended on, equal care 
was taken of the inland trade in, corn. 
According to them, a navigable canal wal 


(1) Zoſ. Hit. 7 Amm. Marcell, . xviii. c. 2. 
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made fromm Peterborougli to Vork, by 
which gram was conveyed from the ſouth- 
ern counties with greater eaſe and expedi- 
tion than it can be at preſent. A work of 
this kind would have done honour to the 
Romans in the moſt flouriſhing ages of 
their empire; but the reality of ſuch a na- 
vigable canal is liable to ſo many objec- 
tions, that few perſons will be diſpoſed to 
believe it, unleſs the evidence for it was 
clearer, or better authenticated (1). 

At the time of Cæſar's invaſion 4 of 
the Britiſh inhabitants, except ſuch as had 
removed from Gaul, or adopted the modes 
and faſhions of that country, wore any 
other clothing than the ſkins of animals; 
and though the ſame dreſs might for a 
time Perl after the Roman conqueſt, yet 
this would gradually give way to the uſe 
of woollen garments, and introduce or im- 
prove the natives in the art of weaving. 
We have nevertheleſs ſlender reaſon to 
preſume, that the manufacture of wool was 


ſo far carried on as to admit of exportation, 


( Drake's Hiſt. of Yok, P. 37. | 
N though 
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though a quantity of cloth might boi 
ſufficient to ſupply the ſoldiery, and ſome 
of the natives (w). | And the ſame remark 
may be applied to almoſt all other articles 


of traffic that required attention and induſ- 


try to fit them for uſe. Men, who have 
been enured to a vagrant life, or have ſub- 
liſted chiefly by paſturage and the acqui- 
ſitions of the-chace, are not eaſily brought 
to ſubmit to application and labour in a 
ſedentary profeſliq on. Civilization, and the 
numerous train of wants it introduces, 
can only produce this effect, and make in- 
duſtry as habitual as it is neceſſary in this 
ſtate. If it ſhould be ſuppoſed, that the 
Britons were inclined” to exert all the ſkill 
and diligence required among a trading 
people, the military and deſpotic power 
Exerciſed over them by the Romans was 
not calculated for promoting commerce at 
home or abroad. To carry on this with 
ſucceſs; many privileges and immunities 
were neceſſary both to the merchants and 


(ww) Camd. Brit. vol. i. Pe 96.1 37. 
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peop 516. And, as theſe ai; were | 
generally thought to interfere with the 
rights they aſſumed over a conquered na- 


tion, they were rarely granted in {0 ample 
à manner as to anſwer this purpoſe. 48755 


Amidſt, however, theſe and other diſ- 
couragements to the propagation and ad- 
vancement of arts and induſtry, we have 


authentic proofs, that the value and im- 


portance of Britain were ſo well underſtood 
by the emperors, as to engage their care to 
preſerve the civilized parts from the in- 
vaſions of the Scots and Saxons. At the 
ſame time, its fertility and the number of 


* 


its flocks and herds were made ſubjects of 


panegyric, and it ſeemed to vie in uſeful 
riches with the beſt Provinces , of the em- 
pire. 8⁰ laviſh were ſome writers, in its 
praiſes, that they looked. upon it as one of 
the fortunate. iſlands, which was as likely 
to be found here as in any other part of 
the then known. world (). After making 


all due allowance for the e characters and 


(x) e Conſt. Oonbant. fil, dict. p. 223. et Max. 
Aug. p. 242. 
H 2 Reus 
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n of theſe panegyriſts, who ſeldom 
ſcrupled to compliment their maſters at 
the expence of truth, we may ſafely con- 
clude from their accounts, that Britain had 
received great improvements, and abound- 
ed with all the neceſſaries and conveniences 
of life. | : 
Before we e proceed to the Saxon tory, 

it may be of uſe to make a few remarks. on 
the effects of the Roman government in 
the conquered provinces. Though the ci- 
vilization of a barbarous people, by what- 
ever means it is accompliſhed, may be 
conſidered as beneficial, it is nevertheleſs 
commonly attended with ſome diſadvan- 
tages, when introduced by force, and the 
exerciſe of a foreign power. Checking the 
native genius of the people, and compelling 
them to imitate rather than invent, few 
nations have excelled in the arts and im- 
provements of life under theſe circum- 
ſtances. Such of the Grecian ſtates as were 
unawed by a foreign power, and gradually 
improved themſelves in civility and ſcience, 
gave room to the efforts of genius, and 
excelled every nation that was $ inftruted by 
the 
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the Romans in arts and humanity. Among 
a people juſt advancing from barbariſm, it 
has rarely happened, but ſome remarkable 
productions of ſuperior abilities have ap- 
peared, and for a time become national 
models. Self- taught, and unconſtrained 
by rule, they give way to the ſallies of ge- 
nius, and, though irregular in their "it. 
ductions, have been the admiration of more 
enlightened ages, But neither the Britons, 
nor ary of the Northern nations, which 
fell under the Roman yoke, diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by ſuperior attainments in arts 
or ſcience. Ruled by a military power, 
and reduced to the capacity of ſlaves and 
dependents, they adopted the barbarous 
taſte of their maſters. I could ſuch a 
violent government have a more benign 
influence on trade, huſbandry, or even the 
mechanical arts. Commerce can never 
flouriſh where the greateſt part of the peo- 
ple is held in a ſtate of ſervitude. And 
huſbandry, when carried on by ſlaves, will 
always continue in a a languid ſtate, and feel 
the pernicious effects of a deſpotic power. 
Self-intereſt 1 in this, as in every other oc- 

H 3 cupation, 
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cupation, muſt animate the labourers: and 


lead him to exert his abilities and anguſtry | 


in making every improvement that pro 
miſes to terminate in his own benefit. And 


it may be added, that by ſtocking the lands 


with a great number of ſlaves, in order to 


derive a profit from their labours, and 


obliging the provincial ſubjects to apply 
themſelves almoſt wholly to agriculture, 
with a view to retain then in ſubjection on 
the caſieſt terms, many inconveniences re- 
ſulted fram this policy. On the invaſion 
of an enemy, the greater part of the inha- 
bitants, flattering themſelves with the hope 
of regaining their liberty, or of 1 improving 
their condition, was always ready to revolt, 
or to make a feeble oppoſition. We may 
aſcribe to this cauſe the facility 1 with which 


Sicily was ſo often conquered or invaded 
by different ſtates, and the cultivated parts | 
of Africa were ſubdued by the Romans. 


And it was-in ſome: meaſure owing to this 


ſervile application to huſbandry by the in- 


Habitants of Gaul and Britain, that they 
were fo eaſily conquered by the Northern 
Barbarians, | Mott of the people held in a 

5 ſtate 
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fate of _—_ and having ſearcely any 
property of value to defend, or few of thoſe 
inducements which animate men to exert 


themſelves in the defence of their country, 45 


either fled with their maſters on the ap- 
pearance of an enemy, or _— er 
after a flight refiſtance. e 
If in theſe reſpects Britain ſhared thi 
fate of every other country, which fell 
under the domination of the Romans, in 
ſome inſtances it enjoyed peculiar advan- 
tages. Divided from the continent, and 
ſecured from the depredations of the Scots 
and Saxons, it had poſſeſſed. a ſtate of tran- 


quillity unknown to almoſt every other 


part of the Roman empire, and improved 
in arts and knowledge ; while more civi- 
lized nations under the ſame government, 

after the loſs of liberty, ſunk into a ſtate of 


ignorance and barbariſm. And in ſome 


degree this became the fate of the Britons 


by the long continuance of a foreign power, 
| and the exerciſe of a policy over a conquered 


country, that produced in the end the 


moſt pernicious effects. It was almoſt an 
invariable maxim in the Roman govern- 
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ment to deny the uſe of arms to, every 


people they ſubdued; and oblige them to 
depend on their aſſiſtance and protection 
againſt invaders. Such of the natives as 


had a martial ſpirit were admitted into 


their troops, or formed into legions ; but 
they were generally employed: in foreign 
ſervice, and never left at home to rouze 


their countrymen to ſhake off the yoke, 


and afliſt them with that military {kill and 
diſcipline they had learnt. from their maſ- 
ters. Neceſſity juſtified the expedience of 
this meaſure as long as the ſpirit of rebel- 
lion ſubſiſted in the country they had 
lately ſubdued; but, as ſoon as this Was ex- 
i true policy required the purſuit 
of different meaſures. J he Romans hav- 
ing nothing to depend on but a number of 
turbulent and, factious troops, that were 
placed on the frontiers of the empire, ex- 
poſed their ſubjects to all the ravages of the 
Barbarians on a fi ingle defeat. The inha- 
bitants, unable to defend themſelves, or 
affiſt the Imperial forces, ferved only to add 
to the conſternation, or joined themſelves 
to the invaders, 1 in hope of parting of the 
5 PCC TL TOer 
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plunder. If, inſtead of debarring the ſub- 
jets from military! ſervice, and enuring 
them to all the enjoyments of eaſe and 
ſervitude, they had been permitted to avail 
themſelves. of their own courage, and in- 
ſtructed in the uſe of arms, in order to de- 
fend their native country, a ſtronger barrier 
would have been formed againſt the at- 
tempts of their enemies than could have 
been made by their mutinous legions. Per- 
haps a regulation of this kind might have 
helped to reſtrain the inſolence of the ſol- 
an, and occaſionally preſerved the tran- 
quillity of the whole empire. The ſeverity 
of military diſcipline had maintained the 
reputation of eourage in the Roman troops, 


which Was once the portion of all the citi- 


zens of Rome, and the produce of publie 


ſpirit; and it ſubſiſted in the army after i it 


had been almoſt entirely loſt in the citizens, 
and à blind and implicit ſubmiſſion to the 
will of the emperor was conſidered as the 


moſt valuable quality in a ſubject. And 


there is no doubt but the ſervile ſpirit, 
which ſo univerſally prevailed, was intro- 
duced by the continued exerciſe of a military 
| power, 
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power, that gradually extinguiſhed a ſenſe 
Both, of liberty and virtue.” 


On the departure of the Romans, the 


| "6 A found themſelves in the ſame ſtate 
as the inhabitants of the frontier-countries 
in the Weſtern empire; diſpirited, cow- 
ardly, and fonder of eaſe than of indepen- 
dence and freedom. They had now ſo far 


degenerated from the ſpirit of their an- 


ceſtors, that they were unable to defend 
themſelves againſt their Northern neigh- 


bours, whom they had once reſembled, and 


equalled in military ſkill and courage. 
And it is not unuſual in the tranſition 


from ſavage to civilized manners, when 


made by a foreign power, that men ſhould 
be as puſillanimous in the latter ſtate as 
they were intrepid in the other. A native 
ferocity prevails among all the ſayages of 
the cold countries; and a reſolute and 
ſteady courage is commonly to be found in 
a more improved ſtate of life. The firſt 
quality is the gift, of nature; but the latter 
can be acquired only by experience nd the 
uſe of arms. e +10 0! fr: 
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[REMARKS UPON THE LANDED AND 


| COMMERCIAL POLICY OF. ENGLAND 
UNDER THE ANGL0- SAXON Go- 
VERNMENT. | | 


— 


F the Noe have been cenſured for 
the ſervitude they introduced in all 


cheir conqueſts, the Saxons and other 
Northern nations have been commended 


for their ſpirit of freedom; or at leaſt they 
have been conſidered as ſcattering the ſeeds 
of that liberty which, in ſucceeding ages, 


were brought to maturity, a). Their mi- 
litary ſkill and even their virtues were 


much greater than could be expected from 


(% Menteſy, Eſp. des Loiz, I. b 6:5 


„ 

the rudeneſs of their ſtate. Though poſ. 
ſeſſing all the fierceneſs of Barbarians, they 
excelled the ſubjects of the Roman empire 
in the obſervance of many moral duties, 
With the loſs of liberty theſe had con- 
tracted the vices of ſlaves, and all the pro- 
per qualities for keeping them in a ſervile 
condition. But, whatever reſpect theſe 
hardy invaders from the North may ob- 
tain on account of their martial qualities, 
or particular virtues, the regard which 
they paid to the liberty of the people they 
ſubdued, or even to their own common- 
alty, ſeems not to have been ſo great as to 
. deſerve equal commendation. The free. 
dom they enjoyed or granted to their new 
ſubjects was rather a conſequence of their 
manner of life, and imperfect notions of 
government, than the reſult of deliberation 
and deſign. The Romans, in order to keep 
a conquered people i in ſubjection, compelled 
them to ſettle in cities and villages, and to 
cultivate the ground. On the other hand, 

the Saxons and Northern barbarians, de- 
ſtroying many of the cities and populous 


. towns in the countries they invaded, and 
= | addicting 
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addicting. themſelves chiefly to paſturage 
and hunting, muſt neceſſarily aboliſh a 
great part of the ſervitude eſtabliſhed by 
the other. If any other people, equally 
barbarous, ſhould ſettle in a flouriſhing and 
populous country, and introduce the ſame 


mode of life, the conſequence would be 


nearly the ſame. Moſt of the natives muſt 
either be exterminated or baniſhed, whilſt 
their conquerors lived in that ſavage free- 
dom which is generally attendaut on a 
martial and paſtoral life. 

In every hord of ſavages an unbounded 
freedom muſt take place. Authority can 
be derived only from age, experience, or 
approved courage; and though theſe may 
perſuade, they can never compel. And 
wherever men ſubſiſt by paſturage, it is 
ſcarcely poſſible to diveſt them of the 
nghts of freemen. If there is any excep- 
tion to this remark, it is to be found 
among the Tartars, over whom their 
chieftains are ſaid to exerciſe an authority 
much greater than ſeems to be conſiſtent 
with their mode of life 0); but yet their 

(3) Monteſq. Eſp. des Loix, I. xviii. c. 19. | 
con- 
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condition is far from being ſervile. The 
openneſs of the country; rankneſs of the 


ſoil, and conſequent populduſneſs, enable if fre 
their leaders, who are commonly diſtin- as! 
guiſhed for their wealth, to uſurp a more Ml anc 
extenſive juriſdiction over their inferiors M me 
than is uſually the caſe in woody and and 
mountainous countries, where the inhabi- app 
tants are neither ſo numerous nor ſo tract. tled 
able. Among theſe the power of the M the 
chieftain is extremely limited; and the ſtate 


form of government, if it deſerves the Gre. 
name, approaches to a democracy. It is in t! 
chiefly in countries where agriculture 5 It 
exerciſed, and large towns have been built, M aut}: 
that deſpotiſm can be eſtabliſhed. It has I men 
ſeldom prevailed among nations who de- their 
rived a great part of their ſubſiſtence from paid 
paſturage and hunting. For this reaſon grou! 
the Germans, and other nations of the Gern 
North, poſſeſſed a greater degree of free · ¶ in cl: 
dom than the more civilized inhabitants of I held 
the South, till they adopted their arts and ring 
manners. Averſe to living in cities, and Woccup 
unſkilled in huſbandry and commerce, and 

all thoſe ſedentary occupations which tend 


A 

eto introduce vaſſalage, they muſt utiavoids 
ic Ml ably retain a great portion of their original 
e freedom, in whatever country they ſettled; 
1- as long as they confined themſelves to their 
re ancient mode of life. This is the chief 
rs merit they can claim as aſſertors of liberty 
ad and enemies to deſpotiſm. They no ſooner 
i- applied themſelves to huſbandry, and ſet- 
. tled in regular towns, than they reduced 
he the inferior orders of people to the ſame 
he ſtate of dependence and vaſſalage 'as the 
he Greeks and Romans had done before them 
is in their ſeveral conqueſts. 

15 It is not poſſible to collect, from any 
5 authentic records, what form of govern- 
ment was eſtabliſhed among the Saxons in 
their native country, or what regard they 
paid to commerce, or the cultivation of the 
ground! Among their neighbours, the 
Germans, whom they probably reſembled 
in character and manners, huſbandry was 
held in the loweſt eſtimation (c. Prefer- 
ring the- exerciſe of arms to every other 
occupation, and annexing honour and free- 


ict B. C. 1. . c. 21. 
1 dom 
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dom to this profeſſion alone, they looked 
upon all the branches of agricultire-as be. 
neath their notice, and fit only for the 
employment of ſlaves, or of the old and 
infirm. One of their tribes left the care 
of their lands to their vaſſals or captives, or 
to ſuch of their countrymen as were unfit 
for a military life, or obliged to ſubmit to 
ſo ſervile an office. Allotting to each of 
theſe a ſmall parcel of land, they received 
a ſtipulated quantity of corn, cloth, or 1 
certain number of cattle, in lieu of rent; 
Neither would they allow of a fixed and 
diſtin& property in their lands, but annu- 
ally divided them among the people. The 
nobles or chieftains allotted to each a cer- 
tain portion; and, after one year's reſi- 
dence, removed into other parts of the 
country {4}. Like many other batbarous 
nations they depended for ſubſiſtence upon 
their flocks and herds, and the natural pro- 
ductions of the ſoil; rather than the 1a 
bours of the huſbandman. And it ſeems 
to have been a prevailing notion, among 


(d) Caf. ubi ſupra. Tacit. de Mor, Germ. 
EO all 
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all the E nations, that too great 
attention to agriculture tended to introduce 
manners, which they looked upon as infal- 
lible ſteps to effeminacy and ſervitude. 

We learn from Tacitus, that one of the 
or bhords in the Northern parts of Germany at- 
fit MY tended more to the cultivation of the lands 
to than ſuch of their countrymen as lived on the 
of borders of the Roman empire (e). As the 
ed foil was lefs fertile, or the climate more 
a MW unkind, they were obliged to be more in- 
nt. duſtrious in providing a maintenance; but 
nd it is doubtful whether the "Saxons ought to 
0 · ¶ be placed iff this number. It is, however, 
he extremely probable that they folio ved the 
er · N cuſtoms of the Ge rmans, and left the ma- 
eſi⸗ nagement of the lands, and the exerciſe of 
the I manual arts, to ſlaves and captives. Many 
ous I years before the final departure of the Ro- 
200 FU mans from Britain, all the North. weft 
ro- iſ coaſts of Europe, not immediately in their 
la · ¶ poſſeſſion, i were the''rendezvous! of pirates 
ms and freebooters;; who ſubſiſted chiefly” by 
ong pine lind plonder. een N nen 
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Bi itein = a nal which eh the 
art of makiug a eohquered country uſefu 
many of their laws and regulations might 
have been adopted, on account of thei 
utility; but the Saxons. were. either too 
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countries there were troops ready to em- 


bark in any enterprize that afforded a proſ- l 
pect of ſpoil, or a ſettled abode. The fo 
Saxons, in ſome meaſure debarred by their pu 
tuation from ſignalizing their courage by |. 
land, became pirates; and, during the de. ¶ att. 
living ſtate. of the Weſtern, empire, diſtin· I has 
guiſhed them ſelves by their depredations peo 
on the coaſts of Britain, and the SouthemM 1: 
parts of Europe. And as the inhabitants que 
of the North had been conſtantly increa( it . 
ing from the time that the, Romans in. the; 
vaded ſome provinces. of the Eaſt and Ger-M Wan 


many, ſo they had been, improving in mi. the 
Iitary skill and navigation, and preparing for 
themſelves for the exe 
projects than pillaging the defenceleſ bits; 
towns on the a Of Gay of Britain. 


ution of.. greater vour 


ere in the art of government, or to 


much devoted to their ancient manners, . 
E | follos 


& 
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follow tlie u or iuſtitutions of theit 
predeceffors'in conqueſt. * 5 And iff ſome re- 
ſpects their meaſures could not be exactly 
viifled” The Saxons, like other northern 
nations who etnigrated] into the ſouth, wert 
1 attended by their wives and families; and, 

mw having no idea of making a vanquiſhed 
ons people ufeful, except in the capacity of 

em ſlaves, faw no other advantage of a con- 
nt queſt than in the ſettlemenit and ſubſiſtence 
al. it afforded immediately t6 themſelves and 
their houſtholds ; ard ou account of their 
want of kill in boſbandry, amd paſſion for 
the chace, a large tract of laid was required 
for theſe putpoſes, They therefore endea- 
voured to exterminate or banith the inha- 
bitatits/ wherever they propoſed to fettle, 
not only that they might live in ſecurity, 
but enjoy the ane oF the chace with 
greater freedom. 

How juſtly the 87900 were branded 
with craety may be in ſome metfure col - 
lected froin their language. Wherever the 
Romans ſettled, the introduckion of their 
own manfiers and tongue was employed as 
DS one 
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one of the means of civilization; ; and the 
more rude and ignorant the natives were, 


and of conſequence the more ſeanty their ff to 
language, the greater number of Latin Rc 
words muſt of courſe be introduced; and to 
yet there is ſcarcely a country, wherein Ml ju! 
the Romans reſided fo long as in Britain, ¶ Ro 
in which there appear fewer marks of their ane 
ſettlement than in the language of the 
Saxons. If a conſiderable number of Bri- Sax 
tons and Romans had been permitted to 2 
the 


live in the country, the effects of their lan- 
* guages would have been more diſcernible wo 
in the Saxon tongue. The names of ſuch ther 
arts and utenſils as were uſed by the uf to 
tives, or communicated by the Romans nort 


would have been retained by the common the 


people, who. ſeldom entirely change the land 
names of things that are of general uſe, cord: 
but frequently preſerve them amidſt the After. 
violence and revolutions of a conqueſt the n 


Some words, indeed, of a Roman origin, took 
are obſervable i in the Saxon language ; ; but vided 
many of them were introduced after the folloz 
eſtabliſhment of hs. Chriſtian religion; north 


and 
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and they! are ſo few as to afford a prefump- 
tion that, according to the accounts of hiſ- 
torians, the greateſt part of the Britiſh and 
Roman families was either baniſhed or put 
to the ſword. For this reaſon we may 
juſtly expect to find more German than 
Roman cuſtoms in the Saxon management 


| and application of the lands. 


As the attendants and companions of the 
Saxon chieftains or generals in their mili- 
tary expeditions entered voluntarily into 
the ſervice, it is natural to infer that they 
would conſider themſelves as partners with 
them in plunder or conqueſt. And it ſeems 
to have been a cuſtom among all tlie 
northern nations, on their ſettlement in 


the Roman provinces, either to divide the 


lands by lot, or aſſign to each a portion ac- 
cording to his rank, intereſt, or valour. 
After the allotment to the leader or general, 
the nobles or officers in the army ſeized or 
took poſſeſſion of other portions, and di- 
vided them among themſelves and their 
followers. And as the armies of the 
EY nations uſually conſiſted of a kind 
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of clans on. families. united tagether; * 
1 diſperſion over a conquered country 
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they endeavoured to. keep up the alliance, 


and ſettle in the neighbourhood. of -their 
chieftain, as well through affection as to be 


in readineſs to attend him on every Oy 


ſummons. 
This mode of dividing: a Muds i is na- 
tural enough among a barbarous people, 
uninſtructed in the form of a regular go. 
vernment, and conquering only for the 
| ſake of a ſettlement » To provide for their 
ſafety againſt the attempts of the natives, 
their firſt inſtitutions muſt neceſſarily have 
a martial caſt, and dependence and ſubordi. 
nation be enforced rather on military than 
civil motives. When aſliftance was re. 
quired againſt foreign or domeſtic enemies 
all perſons qualified to bear arms were 
convened, and the plan of proceeding ſet- 
tled n to the entimengs of F the ma- 
Jority 6 4 ) 
As it was impracticable to levy pecu- 
nia Yy aids, for the maintenance: of the 


( Facit, de Mor, Ger-. 
1 prince 


( rs ) 
pritice or Chieftain; among a people 'whoſe 
| trade was carried on' chiefly by barter, and 
conſequently where money was ſcarce, a 
portion of land was allotted to him for this | 
purpoſe. This was a cuſtom eſtabliſhed 
ry WM among one of the ancient tribes in Ger- 
1 many (g); and it prevailed 1 in a great de- 
a- gree among all the princes of the Anglo- 
le, Saxon race. The demeſnes of the crown 
0. were extenſive, and afforded all, or the 
he greateſt part of, the neceſſaries required for 
cir the ſupport of the king, without levying 
es, taxes on the ſubjects. A part of the fines 
ave WH for treſpaſſes and offences, which were ſet- 
di. tled by law or cuſtom, was paid to the 
lan king; and in later times, on the invaſion 
re · I of the Danes, when the crown-lands had 
ien been very much diminiſhed by grants to 
the nobility and religious houſes, a land- 
tax was levied under the name of Dane- 
gelt: N otwithſtanding theſe contributions 
of the ſubjects, the chief ſupplies for the 
king's maintenance were drawn from the 
lands annenxed to the crown. There is an 


1 Tacit de dive, Ger. i 5 
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drdinance ſo late as the, time of Canpte, 


wherein he enjoins, that his houſehold 

ſhould be ſupplied from his demeſues, and che 
nothing taken from the ſubjects without Ml the 
their conſent. (5). And the fame, order i - « 
continued to be obſerved till an time of WM pri: 


the Norman conqueſt. . hes or! 


The ſame force of military diſcipline, uſu 
which kept the early Saxons iu ſome degree I the! 
of ſubordination, would at the ſame time trie 
introduce an inequality i in-riches as well as othe 
an rank and power; and in the diviſion. of Wl tarc 
the lands the ſame inequality would be rent 
readily admitted. As alt lived on their 
own portion of land, without paying ſtated 
levies to their leader or his officers, it be⸗ 
came neceſſary to ſubmit to an inequality 
in the diſtribution of the oonquered lands, 


that every one might hold them free from ). 
the impoſts and duties required i in more ci- T] 
vilized countries. And the reſpect paid to I into! 
the nobility, and the honourable deſcent } tions, 
of the Saxon generals from a race of princes, ¶ have 


Leg. Ang. Sax. p. 144+ 
e e ee 


( 121 ) 
whom they. revered as gods, would for 
time create a diſtinction in their favour on 
| the allotment of the lands, and entitle 
˖ them to A ſhare Pr oportioned to their rank. 
r MW On the firſt diviſion of the country, the 
£ Wl principal part of the demeſnes of the king 
or general were probably contiguous to his 
„ WH uſual. place of reſidence; but in later times 
they conſiſted of particular farms and diſ- 
e rricts, that lay at a great diſtance from each 
s Ml other. After the diſſolution of the hep-- 
f tarchy, the kings had eſtates and cuſtomary 
e rents in money, proviſions, or ſervices, in 
ir WW almoſt every county. But the ancient 
d Saxons were fo far from having an idea of 
e- WW rents paid in money, that, antiquaries 
have obſerved, the word feorm, or farm, 
originally | ſignifed 2 or proviſions 


. 


00 bs 

The arable lands were uſually divided 
into bydes, and theſe again into leſſer por- 
tions. An hyde is generally ſuppoſed to 
have contained about an hundred and 


19 Spelm. Glo v. Pian. „„ 
JJV 


(#4 ) 
Nventy deres; dut, ad the rell quantity "wy 
was uncertain, it is commonly deſcribed to of 
imply ſuch a portion of ground as was ſuf 
ficient to employ a yoke of oxen, or main- 
tain .the family of a freeman 7 * Js * On 
TN ects account this diviſion was brought. 
into uſe, it was applied to other purpoſes 
beſides the admeaſurement of lands. As: 
the poſſeſſion of a certain number of hydes 
was uſually required to entitle any perſon 
to the rank of a thane, and as every order 
of men had their price or weregild on oc- 
caſion | of murder, and the credibility of 
their oaths in ſome judicial caſes was, eſti 
mated according to their eſtates; this divi 
ſion was of uſe in ſettling theſe points, 
And it 1s not unlikely but it was originally 
deſigned, as it was in later times employed, 
to determine with what number of men 
and horſes every landowner ſhould attend 
the army, when called into ſervice ; and, 
ſom? time before the Norman conqueſt, it 
ſerved to regulate the land-tax or Dane- 
Belt. 


„ Chron. Bromt. p. 887. Ann. Waverl. p. 133. 


( oy ) 

aha kings thus retaining ſuch a portion 
of land as; was neceſlary for ſupplying their 
houſchold with proviſions, divided it into 
farms, ſome of which they let to the 
ceorles or ploughmen, according to the 
cuſtom of the Germans, on the condition 
of delivering to their officers a certain num- 
ber of cattle, a ſtipulated quantity of corn, 
and other proviſions for the kitchen and 
n ſtable 0. Theſe were brought at ſtated 
er times to the king's Place of reſidenoe, and 
o. Probably regulated in ſuch a manner as to 
4 ſucceed each other. . 
b. But the number of theſe ceorles, or far- 
15 mers, ſeems to have been very ncank dera- 
ts ble. It was almoſt a general cuſtom a- 
y mong the great landowners to take a large 
part of their eſtates under their own ma- 
nagement, and ſtock them at their OWN ex- 
pence with men, cattle, and all the inſtru- 
ments required in huſbandry. The farms 
were then put under the care of a reeve or 
overſeer, who either received the why 


fits for the uſe of his _ or r oe by 


3 Gerv. Tilb. p- 309. N 
con- 


. 
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contract to ſupply him with a certain quan- 
tity of grain and other proviſions. In this 


re: 
reſpect they were widely different from WM ut: 
modern farmers. As they entered upon Ml an 
the lands already ſtocked with plowmen, MW ab! 


_ cattle, labourers, and all the implements WW na: 
of huſbandry, when the leaſe expired, or M } 
the principal tenant was willing to 4 of t 
quiſh the farm, an order or law was made MM eve 
on what terms he ſhould leave it. If he the 
rented twenty, ten, or three hydes, he was MW unc 
enjoined to leave one half of them ſown, enjc 
It was alſo erdered, that. ſheep ſhould not 55 
be clipped before Midſummer, or that the I ale, 
fleece ſhould be ſold for two pence (n). It N or t 
appears very probable, from theſe regula- ¶ ten c 
tions, that the lands in general were ſtock- mew 
ed by the owners; and the tenants obliged, Pa 
on quitting them, to leave them in the Tt 
ſame ſtate whercin they found them upon 2 
their admiſſion. To prevent frauds among likets 
the tenants, when they relinquiſhed their Y 


farms, a time was fixed by law for clip- ig 1 
ping their ſheep. And for the ſame reaſon "his 


Saxon 
it may be inferred, that ThE cottagers, il © 


() Leg. Ang. Sax, P · 25. A | 
a | glebe 
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glebe tenants, and ſlaves, who were the 
real managers of the lands, as well as the 
utenſils of huſbandry, were conſidered as 
annexed to the ;remiſles, and not remove- 
| able, when the- leaſe of the e te- 
nant expire. 1 . 
In the laws of Ina we Ky res an 1 | 
of the rent or quantity of proviſions which 
e erery hyde was appointed to furniſh, tho 
c the weights and meaſures are extremely 
s uncertain. The occupier of ten hydes was 
n. enjoined to pay ten. barrels of honey, three 
ot hundred loaves, twelve ſtands of Welch 
ic ale, and thirty of a weaker ſort, two oxen 
It or ten wethers, ten geeſe, twenty hens, 
ten cheeſes, a barrel of butter, five ſalmons, 


- cu” yr woe 


k- twenty, wey of Fodder: or wenn and an 
d, bunden eels (). { 
he T hough this ey, is s ſuppoſed to 62 115 


rents of lands in general, it 1s much more 
ns likely; that it refers only to particular te- 
nants, and was never univerſally obſerved 
by the: kings or their ſubjects. As the 
pong, 1 moſt of the Northern nations, 


00 Leg Ang,” sen. Þ 23. | 7 5 


were fond of _ a quantity of honey 


126 j 


was an uſual rent impoſed on tenants; 

and ſalted fiſh being very much uſed às p. 
a winter proviſion, was equally required; th 
on which account fiſheries in the rivers of Ml 
upon the coaſts became of conſiderable W th 
value. ii 7 « of 


The rent or dne esc by: this rer 


| ow of Ina ſerve to ſhew, that the eaſe or MW of 


convenience of the tenants was in: ſome wh 
meaſure conſulted. And without a regula- the 
Trion of this ſort the expence of the carriage con 


of rents in kind to the Tandlord's place of I the 
reſidence, if at a conſiderable diſtance, muſt WM der 
have exceeded the prime coſt of the pro- il of t 
viſions, and rendered the eſtates belonging thei 
to the king or nobility in places very diſ· 4 Jo 
tant from their manſion-houſes either” uſe- ſupp 
leſs to them, or tlie payment of rent very furn 
burden ſome to the tenant. But it ought WM prov 
to be obſerved, that the princes, as well as ſtipu 
the gentry of thoſe times, had ſeldom any to th 
fixed abode. The king and nobility had time 
commonly an houſe in their demeſae 3 
towns, where they occaſionally reſided. 7 


And they often removed” from one ſeat to 


2 74 
ano 21 


6 
another, in order td enjoy ile pleaſures of 
the chace, or to reap with greater caſe tne 
profit of their farms in "thiftrent Parts of . 
the kingdom. iocei it bird 
Among the various Pa of eſtimating 

the value of lands, the moſt ſingular is, that 

of letting or computing their profits hy the 

rent of a night, a day, or a certain number 

of days (). It is not eaſy to determine, 
whether this cuſtom aroſe from dividing 
Atte eſtates 1 in e160 a apts as to e. a 


3% 


e 


dope e to entertain them 2 
Nipulate WY 5 00 Ver it, for fer uſe, 
to th | f ds or dee 8. 8 1 length & of 
"PF cuſtom, was e 0 . 
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nient to the kings and their tenants; that, 


-agwe learn from Dor eſday- book, eld value 
of many of theſe rents was Wen e, in | 
2 in money. CO EO the 


Beſides making proviſion tor the kivg's 
maintenance, and the ſupport of his houfe- 
hold, large tracts of land were converted 
into foreſts and chaces, for the pleaſure 


of hunting. The princes and nobility of 5 

thoſe times, unacquainted with the amuſe- © 

ments and diverſions of more civilized na- 15 

| tions, ſpent 't the greateſt part of their time 5 
ö in hunting, hawking, or othe r ſports of = 
| the field. They found in theſe ſomething I -. 5 
reſembling a military life; and the exerciſe nne 
5 which theſe rural divelſihgis ' occafioned, th hs 
| prepared them for enduring the fatigues of (hill 
4 War. All the Anglo-Saxon princes, a wh; 
5 well as their contemporaries in France and th 
| Germany, were extremely ford. of hunt a 
ing, and ſo careful to preſerve the game, oP 
that the laws enacted for this purpoſe 1 were th 

drawn up with great Graffnefs, We have ſlave 

in Spelman's Gloflary . the foreſt laws ot p*ric 

Canute, which, though of doubtful au- ns 

. ſeem to have been tranſlated from his . 

0 


the 


60429 9 


the Saxon language by a Norman writer. 
They. ale, in ſome articles, ſimilar to thoſe - 
| of other nations u 


on the continent, and 
afford an evidence of the great attention 
that was paid to the preſervation of the 

game in thoſe barbarous ages. According 
to Shots laws of Canute, the chief foreſters 


were choſen out of the nobility, and par- 


ticular privileges granted. to the ſubaltern 
officers. Even a ſlave, when admitted t to 
the honour of being a keeper or ſervant in | 
the foreſt, obtained his freedom at the 
king's expence. If a freeman, by accident 


or deſign, purſued a beaſt of the chace till 


it was out of breath, he forfeited ten ſhil- 


lings; if an inferior perſon, was guilty of 
the ſame offence, he was fined twenty 
ſhillings ; if a ſlave, he was puniſhed by 
whipping. If a ſtag, or royal beaſt, was 
thus treated by any of the perſons above- 
mentioned, the firſt was.to be impriſoned 
for a year, the ſecond two years, and the 
ſlave was outlawed : but, if any of 1 theſe 
perſons killed a ſtag, the firſt forfeited his 
arms, the ſecond his liberty, and the ſlave 
his life. It was likewiſe ordered, that no 
Fol. Is 2: dif- 


„ 
diſturbance ſhould be given to the game, by] 


' cutting down the woods, or depriving them de 
of cover, unleſs by particular command. cix 
Even wolves and foxes. were not allowed it 
to be hunted within the precincts of the coi 
foreſt. Nor was any one permitted to keep epi 

me 


grey-hounds, unleſs they were maimed, 
within ten miles of the foreſt, under a pe- ſpo 
valty of forfeiting one ſhilling for every the 
mile he approached nearer. And though as | 
leave was given to keep a particular ſpecieſſſ to t 
of dogs, yet if any of them became mad, cert 
and was found within the foreſt, the own - the 
er was fined in the ſum of two hundred of t! 
N thillings, the price or weregild of a free: well 
man: if he bit any beaſt of the chace, the ages, 
Penalty was twelve hundred ſhillings, the mitit 
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| price of a thane; but, if he bit a ſtag oi vere 
royal beaſt, the owner of the dog wall Or 

: deemed} to be guilty of the greateſt crime 0% ſhare: 

© | Beſides theſe laws, the king, or his fo: Saxo1 

reſters, were at liberty to eſtabliſh any than 

other for the preſervation of the game. dued 

And ſoon after the Norman conqueſt, andi attain 

25 {r) Spe 


| \ en i Spelm, Gloſſ. v. Fons Tal. 


2 


pro- 


probably befblen | every foreſt was conſi- 
dered as Kg à kind of diſtinct prin- 
cipality, and governed by its own laws; 
ed it was neither admitted to be a part of any 
he coun nty or pariſh, nor ſubject to civil or 
ep epiſcopal juriſdiction, nor even to the pay- 
ed, ment of tithes for the aſſarts or cultivated 
pe· ſpots, unleſs diſpoſed of in charity, or by 
the particular order of the king (7). And 
ob a5 proper fences were oftentimes wanting 
ic to the foreſts, and-the boundaries were un- 
ad certain, they were frequently extended into 
1n-M the neighbouring country, at the pleaſure. 
real of the keepers. It was a great relief, as 
ee: well as benefit, to the land- owners in after- 
the ages, when the ſeverity of theſe laws was 
the mitigated, " and the böudds vf the foreſts 
were exactly determined. FH, 
On the firſt diviſion of the nds, the 
ares of the nobility and officers in the 
Saxon army were undoubtedly much leſs 
than in later times, when they had ſub- 
dued a confiderable part of the iſland, and 
attained to a greater RTE of opulence and 


SB 


(r) Spelm, ibid. Madox' 8 Hiſt, of the a With v. 1; P» 348. 
"a * power. 
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of military tenure. Property of every ſort 


and animoſities that inceſſantly broke out 


as the nobility, would oblige them to con- 
ſult their own ſafety, by retaming in their 


0 132 Ml | 
power. | wb nobly born, the Pollef- 
ſion of forty hydes was. required in the 
later periods of their hiſtory to place them | 
in the rank of nobility. (5). So that we 
may juſtly imagine, the principal thanes 
potlefled a much greater number. In gene- me 
ral their landed poſſeſſions were ſo large, MW ge 
that in thoſe ages, when their rents were o 
paid chiefly i in Kind, they c could not he ap- at 


plied entirely to their own uſe. For this tire 


fior 
allo 
reti 
reta 
ed 1: 
wer 
Ban 
of tl 
their 
Or Ol 
on tl 


reaſon, they ſometimes diſpoſed of a part of 
their eſtates to the theodens or leſſer thanes, 
or other perſons, who held them by a kind 


was fo inſecure, that it could be main- 
tained only by the ſword ; and the feuds 


among ſo licentious and independent a body 


ſervice a great number of vaſſals, whom 


they could employ in defending them - certa 
ſelves, or diſtreſſing an enemy. {mat 


As hunting was the favourite. diverſion work 
of the nobility, a part of the lands conti-M deper 


U 
09 Hitt. Elie: 5. 5 13. — 


gow 


T 83) 
to their manſion-houſes 1 was uſually 
0 laid out in parks and warrens; and the re- 
» mainder of the lands in the neighbour- 
e O bood was commonly kept in their own 
poſſeſnon, and cultivated by their plow- 
men and ſlaves. But it was almoſt a 
e, general cuſtom among the principal land- 
re owners to ſtock a great part of their eſtates 
p- at their own expence, and receive the en- 
is tire profits, except the pittance of provi- 
of MW fions, or ſmall parcel of land, which they 
allowed to their labourers and tenants, in 
nd MW return for their ſervices. The lands thus 
"It MM tetained in their own occu pation were call- 
in- ed inland, or bordland; that is, ſuch as 


ut nance or bus of the family. Other parts 
dy of their eſtates, ſituated at a diſtance from 
u- their dwelling-houſes, were called utland 
cir or outlands, and fometimes let to tenants 
om on the condition of ſupplying them with'a 
m · certain quantity of grain ar proviſions, a 
mall ſum of money, or affiſting them in 
ſion WM works of huſbandry. If, however, any in- 
dependent plowmen or ceorles were ſettled 
upon their lands under certain rents and 
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ſervices, it was ſcarcely poſſible to main · 


Joins, that: every plow-land, or hyde of 


— 
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tain the rights of freemen under the pow - 
ers and juriſdiction exerciſed over them by 
the nobility. The ſlender authority of the 
laws obliged many of the freemen to enter 
into aſſociations for their own defence, or 
to put themſelves under the protection of The 
ſome powerful neighbour, and repay it by N anci 
ſervices in huſbandry, or other marks of his mon 
Juriſdiction and their II men 
As it was not uſual to maintain a regular tenu 
body of forces in the pay of the prince, 
lands were ſometimes granted to particular 
perſons, on the condition of military ſervice, 
and fines levied upon them for non- atten - 
dance in time of war (7). Among the 
laws of Athelſtan, there is one which en- 


land, ſhould maintain two good horſemen MW main 


and horſes (4). It is nevertheleſs uncer- tion « 
tain, whether this was the uſual condition War. 
on which the landowners in general, or Th 
| only ſome military tenants, held their eſtates. ſeb] 
But whatever obligations the freemen might 1 beſe 

| . cCupie. 

(!) Leg. Ang]. Sax. P- 23. wealt] 


07" Id. P · 59. : obs | | 
I : be 


C N 
be under in this reſ] od „ It; ſeems as if chen. 


n of the G 8 * for military ru] 
vice, The right of * arms en 


only to a freeman, and he ſe 
r Ned in public without this badge 


— of his ak 
of WM The uſe of arms was ſa general among the 
y ancient Saxons, that their armies com- 
is WW monly, canfiſted, of the whole body of free 

men, who either voluntarily, or by the 
ar tenure of their lands, were obliged to at- 
e, tend in every military e expedition. In later. 
ar times, when their ancient manners fell 
e, into diſuſe, and the number of, free nien 
n: MW was very much reduced, few of the inha- 
he bitants were called to military ſervice, ex- 
n. cept thoſe who. were retained by the king 
of Nor nobility for this purpoſe, and were either 
en maintained by them, or enjoyed ſome por- 
r- ton of land or their attendance in time of | 
on . e | 
The Anglo-Saxon tenants, wy maſt re- 
ſemble modern farmers, were the ceorles. 
Theſe were of greater note than other oc- 
cupiers of the lands, on account of their 
wealth or freedom. And if they were ſub- 
e © +. mn 
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| je e to military fervice, yet this was con. 
ſidered in thofe ages as -honograble, and the 


and property. The eſtimate of their per · 


hundred ſhillings, or the ſixth part of the 


when they could obtain the poſſeſſion of 


— 1x Send - 
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principal means of preſerving their freedom 
ſons on weregild i in {ome countries was two 


price of a thane ; and particular fines were 


impoſed upon ſuch as maltreated them (v). 


On ſome occaſions theſe ceorles'feem; like WM In 


the ſlaves and glebe-tenants, to have been I reig 


conſidered as antiexed to the eſtate ; and, I ſean 


though canveyed with it on a gift or ſale, MW may 
were allotwed to have ſo much ititereſt in I in a 


it, as to retain the poſſeſſion of it, with all cum 
the privileges they ag formerly enjoyed. cuſte 


Lands held on theſe advahtageeous terms In 1: 
were undoubtedly not very common; but the ; 
they were the lot of ſome. tenatits of the has! 
crown, nobility, and monaſteries. redu- 

So much. regard was paid to the.ceorles, bab!) 
* the promotion of agriculture, that 


five hydes of lands, a church, kitchen, 
bell-houſe, a ſeat in the king's court, ora 


_ diſtin office in his hall, they were allowed 7 | 
( Leg, Angl. Sax, p. 42. 64 00 


the 


hs tanke of 4 dank 65 1 pus?” 
ible, that matiy plowmen ſhould arrive: 
this honour under the deſcent of lands ac 
cording to the cuſtom of gavel-kind. This 
was probably the tenure of all the lahds bes 
longing to the commons; and in every 
country where it takes place, it muſt gra- 
dually bring the people nearly to a level. 
In a republican ſtate, debarred from fo- 
reign commerce, and poſſeſſrd only of a 
ſcanty territory, ſuch a deſcent of lands 
may be a means of keeping the inhabitants 
in a ſtate of equality, and prevent the ac- 
cumulation of landed property. The ſattis 
cuſtorn prevailed ameug the Welch J. 
In later times, à ſimilar one took place in 
the iſland of Candia; and the conſequence 
has been, that the ancient landowners are 
reduced to poverty (2). And it was pro- 
bably owing to the ſame cauſe, that the 
number of freeholders was ſo ſmall in the 
later times of the Anglo-Saxons, and that 


—— 


the gvrertanent inclined fo much to an 


(x) Low Angl. Sox: p⸗ 70. 
O) Leg. Wall. p. 149. + 

(x) Pococke's Th, vol, II. p. 266.æ 10 
| arils 


5 Children or relations, were enabled to main · 


fidonveying their Declan ds . 2 — mak their 


tain the rank and ſplendor of their family; 
bile the owners of all other lands, by 
being ſometimes obliged to divide them 
among a numerous progeny, gradually fell I ſmal 
into nn or the an 'of cotta» num 
HEE: + 7. bind 
Some of Fi ceor 1 ;, or „omen, rented Wo tl 

Giada according to-r Ode 37 | 
fixed rents and ſervices for a term on. years, 
or under certain fines on the renewal of 
their leaſes ; but the landowners in general 
ſeldom choſe to ſettle ſuch independent 
tenants on their lands, unleſs they lay at 
a great diſtance from their abode. They 
found greater advantages, as already ob- 
ſerved, in ſtocking their eſtates with all 
the neceſſaries of huſbandry, and appropri- 
ating their whole profits to their own uſe, 
except the maintenance or pittance of land 
allowed to their labourers. Or if they 
permitted ſome of their principal tenants 
to continue upon their farms under ancient 
rents, my frequently | made additions to 
their 


4 159. = 


t Wtheir Gta levied fines, or exacted fans: 


r nots on every ſucceſſion to the tenancy, 
or employed other modes of l * 


„(ss to reduce them 0 2 ſtate of 


dence. ole fh abi 


* 
n | The cottagers, or e Na who * f 
11 MW ſmall parcels of land, were much more 


numerous than the ceorles, and, exceptiug 


bind days and ſervices, which they owed. 
d to their landlords, were not unlike . the 


er lower rank of farmers and labourers in mo · 
ern times. Theſe paid the greateſt part 
of their rent in ſervices or perſonal la- 
bour for the e refit of their landlords ; and, 
though the 


tances were ſcarcely ſuperior to 
thoſe of the ſlaves or glebe · tenants (a). 
heir extreme dere neceſſarily kept 
them in 24 ſtate .of dependence; 4. and. the 
laws afforded. them a ſlender protection i in 


berty, againſt the violence and tyranny of 
an Ld landlord, | 


{a) Spelni.'Gloſſ, Bonn an! 
1 The 


y. are commonly ſuppoſed to 
have been re. their condition and 


lefence of their rights, or eyen of their li- 


| i 
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Te batbarous ages im the hiſtory of 4 
mioft every nation are generally chſtinguiſſ. 


ed for the ſpirit of hibderty As every free 


man is allowed the uſe ef arms, it is diff: 
cult to enforce an abſolute ſubmiſſton to 
the will of the chieftain; or to-eftabliſh. 
any other than an ariſtocratical or popular 


form of government. The limited power 


of the Anglo-Saxon kings affords an evi- 


dence of the attention that was paid to 
the liberty of particular ſubſects; but this 
liberty was far from being univerfal. While 
a few were enjoying the benefits of free. 
dom, the greateſt part of the people wa 
Held in a ſtate of dependence or vaſlalage, 
On the firſt approaches of men to eivility 


anda regular government, if ſome parti 


cular families have maintained their liber. 


ty, the common pcople have generally been 


ſo unfortunate as to be reduced almoſt to 
the capacity of ſlaves. This was the caſe 
of the ancient Greeks, and in Cæfar- s time 


the ſtate of the Gauls (5). The theowes 


or ſlaves, in every period of the Anglo- 
2 Thucyd, Hiſt, L1 ls c. 8. 17. Cai, de B. G. . i. 
4. 12. | 
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Saxon. hiſtory, formed. a numerous bod, 
and were employed not only in works of 
huſbandry, but in moſt of the mechanical 
arts that were of general uſe. It was, in» 
deed, almoſt impoffible to employ them in 
any other manner. A rude and unpoliſhed 
people can have little occafion for the per- 
ſonal attendance of ſervants (c); and for 
this reaſon they have ufually employed 
the captives taken in war in cultivating 
the lands, or in ſuch offices as require in- 
duſtry and confinement. To the morti- 
fication of the Romans, their officers, and 
ſoldiers, after. the defeat of Varus, were 
deſtined to theſe uſes (d). In this inſtance, 
the effects of. poliſhed and barbarous man- 
ners are alike, that ſtated labour is con- 
fidered as a mark of ſlavery. Among: a 
barbarous people the ſlaves will occaſion- 
ally be treated with great ſeverity, and 
tel every degree of violence and inſult 
arm af Peu a0 Nigel maſter 03 1 
| 1095 ne Mor Gori, 
(d) Senec, Epiſt. 7. 
(e) Tacit, de Mor. Germ. = 


while, on t 16 hel ang) among lift 
and luxurious nations, many of them live 
more at their eaſe than the loweſt rink of 
freemen who ſubſiſt by their labour. A 
the captives among the Germans were 
uſually taken from nations more civilized 
than themſelves, they would excel theit 
maſters, not only in huſbandry, but in al 
the arts of improved life: and there is no 
doubt but the Germans would avail them 

ſelves of the {kill and induſtry of their pris 
ſoners, and employ them in ſuch works a 
they were unable to execute themſelves, 
The Northern nations, by reaſon of theit 
uncultivated ſtate, could not em ploy their 
ſlaves in ſuch a variety of arts and Occup 
tions as the Greeks and Romans; and yet 
they made great uſe of them, and eſtab- 
liſhed marts and laws, for regulating t their 
ſale. Three things were required on thi 
fale of a flave ; that he ſhould be ſound at 
the new and full moon, free from the 
falling ſickneſs, and not older than the 
ſeller engaged him to be 9 09 Theſe cu: 


_ toms 


toms of the North p 


their 
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mong the Saxons, and were brought by 
them into Britain, or adopted ſoon after 


their ſettlement. If at firſt a few freemen 


were employed in tilling the lands, in later 
times their number was very much re- 
duced. Alno 
occupation of glet e-tenahts, whom the 
owners conſidered as their property, and 
claimed almoſt an unlimited un eln | 
perſons and effects. 
Writers have commonly diſtinguiſhed 
the flaves among the Anglo-Saxons, as 
well as the early Normans, into two kinds ; 
ſuch as were annexed to the lands, and 
not liable to be ſold or removed; and ſuch 
as belonged to the perſon of their maſter, 
and were entirely ſubje& to his diſpoſal. 
of the vaſlals ſettled on the king's 
we were of the firſt ſort; and, when 
the nobility let their eſtates to the ceorles, 
proviſion was commonly made, that the 
ſtock of families ſettled upon tha lands 
ſhould not. be diminiſhed. And the lame 
obligations were probably laid upon the 
ward of vary opulent OY: 


As 


all the lands were in the 


aceredd as. a yore of t geir maſter'  fabtance 


thr 

they were diſpoſed of by will, or their eff pot 
fects were ſeized for his debt. And for the ject 
fame reaſon, when the lands they occupiel ] tor: 
were expoſed to ſale, they were generally ow: 
valued as yielding profit like a ick of ca · ¶ evei 


tle. Their condition and occupation wer {lav: 
therefore commonly enumerated on the pert 
conveyance of lands, when writings came 


into uſe, and their families and effect, 
transferred to the purchaſer. | An early the 
Norman writer has given us a form of thi the ( 
kind, wherein we find a bailiff, ſmith lies i 
carpenter, fiſherman, and. miller, with theiſ land 
Families and goods, conveyed as parcel a ſome 
the eſtate (g). Many inſtances of a ſimiliſ ſervic 
nature occur in our ancient writers. Oi even 
an exchange of eſtates, we are told, tha exem} 
one exceeded the value of the other by u to ind 
hundred ſheep, fifty - ive hogs, two men kind 
and five oxen (0. And on a purchaſe poſſeſs 
Jands we learn, that the men, cattle, and be the 
corn, were valued at ſeven Pounds / 7). chem. 
* 1 1 e fling 
* Hiſt, ca a par i Id, p. 478. Vor 


'Thoug| 


of hs * 4 : . 7 
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Though the occupiers of the lands were 
ce, I thus rated like cattle, it is hot to be ſup- E 
el poſed that all of them were faves, or ſub- 
the ject to ſale at the pleaſure of their land- 
ied lords. Some of them were freemen, , who 
ally owed only certain rents and ſervices; and 


even the glebe-tenants; like ſome of the 
ſlaves among the Romans, enjoyed a pro» 
perty of their own. Excepting a few, who 
were retained about the ſeats of the nobiliĩ - 
ty, or the monaſteries, for domeſtic uſes, 
rh the greater part, according to the cuſtom of 
thül the Germans, was ſettled with their fami- 
ih lies in cottages, to which a ſmall parcel of 
heil land was annexed, and permitted to enjoy 
| of foe. of the fruits of their induſtry. The 
afl ſervices and fines required. from them, and 
Onlflcven their h ydegild or pecuniary mulct to 
thalll exempt them from deing whipped, ſeem 
y to indicate as if they were conſidered as a 
nen kind of petty. tenants, and permitted to 
ſe off poſſeſs ſome effects, Which were allowed to 
aul be their own, or were ſeldom wrelted from 

chem. But the beſt evidence of their poſ- 
fling a property of their own may be col- 

Von, L lected 


K. 146 J | | 
:Qed from the purchaſe which they me 
times made of their freedom. By i improv 
ing their peculium, ſome of them were 
enabled to redeem themſelves from flavery, 
Many inſtances of this kind are mentioned 
by Hickes, which are fo far ſubjects of cu- 
rioſity, as they ſhew the value of flaves in 
thoſe ages. One ſlave, we are told, bought 
of the abbot and monks of Bath his own 


liberty, and that of his children, for five oo 
ores and twelve ſheep (H). Another ob- - 


tained his freedom, and. that. of his wife WI 
and children, for fifteen ſhilliogs. The 


liberty of a woman was purchaſed at the 2 
price of ten ſhillings 3 and a man obtained or 5 
it at the ſame rate. Another paid two hs 
pounds for the liberty of himſelf, his wife 8 
children, and grandchildren,” wW A man and : 4 
his brother bought their freedom for ſeven 3 
marks, including the toll. Sometimes the on tf 
liberty of a ſingle perſon was valued at fie, Pol 
N tet ſhillings, or the half of 1 But , 
pound; and at other times 1 it was eſtimate! 0 6; 
1 J e- b 
(4)- Hickes, Did Epiſt. A ore was 4 to twenty or col 

. pence of Saxon money, or about four Jhillings and eight 
Pence e of 6 Ours, | 1 7 


(147 5 
at 4 pound 0 ). To account for this dif- 
ference of prices, their ages, abilities, occu- 
pations, and circumſtances, were probably 
taken into conſideration ; and ſomething, 
perhaps, ought to be aſcribed to the favour 
ur i or indulgence of their maſters. There is, 
in however, no reaſon to doubt, but their 
cut condition was attended to, and their value 


Ju regulated by it, whenever they purchaſed 
WY their freedom, or the eſtates on which 
b they were ſettled were expoſed to ſale. 
Uf When the ſerfs," or glebe-tenants, belong- 
he ing to the monaſteries, obtained their frees 
the dom, a memorandum was generally made 
ned of it in a vacant leaf of the Bibles, or other 
e books depoſited in their library; and in 
27 other places their freedom was recorded in 


the toll-books, as a toll was uſually paid 
on theſe occaſions in the ſame manner as 


the 

| Rp the ſale of cattle or merchandiſe. 
five 
f But in general, when their maſters or land- 


lords were diſpoſed to make them freemen, 
the. buſineſs was diſpatched at the hundred 
or N according t to a form po” 


7 Hickee, Diſſere. Epilt p. 13. 14 15. 27. F 
L 3 = ſcribed 


(148 ) 
ſcribed for that purpoſe, and regiſtered like 
the conveyances of lands (n). 


Though the poſſeſſion of property, and 

ſet other rights enjoyed by the Anglo- as 
Saxon ſerfs, ſeem to place them above a in 
ſtate of abſolute flavery, yet their maſters e 
were always ſuppoſed to have ſo much in- ſot 
tereſt in them as to be entitled to a part of ſer 
the fine that was levied on their murder- 2 
fici 


ers (1). And the power of the thane over 
his vaſſals was uſually extended ſo far, that tle 
without his leave they could not go to n 
work out of his demeſnes, or marry their iſ £2! 
daughters out of his juriſdiction, without i Wit 


the payment of a fine. Theſe inftances, ben 
c though conſiſtent with perſonal freedom, *.' © 
are ſufficient to ſhew the low and depen- r 
dent ſtate of the theowes or ſerfs, and 5 Fig 
place them almoſt on a level with the flave WI. | 

in our American lands. - 
Landed property being confidered by. the Bret 
"Saxons as of no other uſe than as the with 
means of ſupplying them with provatons his x 
ficul 


00 Hickes, Diſſert. Epiſt p- 14. | i 
0 Spelm. Gloſl, v. MAayNBOTE, | 


and 


ce 
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and the common Ln of life, with- 
out being obliged to purchaſe them of 
others, it was diſpoſed of in ſuch a manner 
as to anſwer theſe ends by dividing it into 
ſmall parcels, and exacting a ſum of mo- 
ney, Or a portion of the product, from 
ſome tenants, and labour, or particular 
ſervices, from others. The demeſnes of 


the lords and gentry were commonly ſuf- 


ficient to furniſh them with corn and cat- 
tle for the maintenance of their families; > 
and other parts of their eſtates were dif- 


poſed of on ſuch terms as to ſupply them 


with carriages and labourers. To ſome 
tenants a ſmall portion of land was granted, 


in conſideration of working particular days 


for their landlord ; others were bound to 
carry out the manure to his demeſne-lands ; 
to reap, mow, or carry his corn or hay; 
to ſhoe his horſes, and find the iron ; to 
fence a few yards of his park, or to fetch 
timber from the woods; to ſupply him 
with a quantity of honey or malt ; to carry 
his proviſigns when he travelled, or at par- 


ticular times to treat his {teward or bai- 


EI, e 


(E 


Iiff C ). In ſhort, every tenant, according 


to his circumſtances, was obliged to lend 


aſſiſtance to his landlord. The ceorles al. | 


ſited him with their plows and carriages, 
and the cottagers and ſerfs with their la- 
bour. Whenever theſe ſorts of tenants 
were obliged to attend, it was commonly 
fixed, how many hours they ſhould work, 


and how much they ſhould pay for the ne. | 


olet; what quantity of meat or drink 
ſhould be allowed, and at what times they 
ſhould work e en any gratuity. Some- 
times particular days were appointed for 
their attendance, and at other times they 
were obliged to attend on the ſummons of 
the bailiff (%). As the ſervices, duties, and 
fines, of the tenants, were ſo various, care 
was taken by the great land-owners to note 


them down in a land-book or rental, This 


not only marked the boundaries of particu- 


(o) Somner, on Gavel- kind, p. 115. a other places. 

p Spelm. Gloſſ. v. Pa EAR. The two old proverbs, 
Rus a muck, and Run a tilth, or, as commonly pronounced, 
tilt, may perhaps be derived from the hurry and confuſion 
occaſioned by a numerous body of tenants, when ſummoned 
to carry out the manure, or to plow the demeſaes of their 
landlords, 


lar 


kla! 


in 


the 


the 
Wel 
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lar lands, but contained an account of the 
terms on which every pareel of land was 
let to the tenant. A land- book, or ſur- 
vey of the crownt lands; had been made byů 
one of the Anglo-Saxon kings; and Wil- 
liam the- Conqueror ſo far improved upon 
the plan, as to make a ſurvey in e 
book of all the lands in England. 

It was this demand of ſervices TAS .te- 
nants; that fecured to the ſerfs and cotta- 
gers ſome degree of property, or at leaſt 
the uſe of ſuch implements as were neceſ- 
fary to diſcharge the works and duties 
which they owed to their landlords. And 
it was thought to be ſo uſeful a reſerve on 
occaſion of their maſter's' arreſt for debt, 
that it alcerwards found a place in the great 
charter. After the introduction of Chrif- 
tianity, many laws and regulations were 
made in fayour of the flaves, The church, 
in one of its conſtitutions, had prohibited 
their fale into foreign countries, leſt they 
ſhould fall ! into the hands of heathens. And 
the biſhops, in their reſpective dideefes, 


Were enjoined to ſettle the quantity of work 
e Bol ore 


( 

to be performed by them, and to exhort 
their maſters to permit them, at particular 
Times, to work for their own profit. On 
the death of a biſhop, all his Anglo-Saxon 
ſlaves were required to be ſet at liberty; 
and every biſhop and abbot was command: | 
ed to give freedom to three ſlaves {q). If 
this humane and uſeful deſign had been 
put in execution, the ſtate of the ſlaves 
would have been more comfortable, and 
the number of them gradually reduced. 
But the influence of the clergy was not ſo 
ſucceſsful as to bring the people to ſubmit 
to regulations in favour of an order of men 
which they looked upon to be as much at 
their diſpoſal as their cattle. Though the 
Chriſtian religion, and a more regular go- 
vernment, had ſoftened the ferocity of the 
ancient manners of the Engliſh, 1 1t had not 
effected ſo great a change ini their treats 
ment of the ſlaves in the period immediately 
preceding the Norman conqueſt ; as might 
have been expected. The wife of earl 


Godwin, the fiſter of king Canute, bought 


(y Leg. Ang. Bax. p. 90. 107: _ 15 | Spelm 
Tone, V- I. N 330. 405; © © 
a a great 


L I 


C68 9 
a great number 'of boys and girls in Eng. 
land, and either ſold them in Denmark, or | 
proftituted the girls at home for gain. 
This gave ſo much offence to the monks, 
that they conſidered her death. by light: 
ning as an act of divine vengeance (r). And 
it appears from other inſtances, that about 
the time of the Norman conqueſt the Iriſh 
were ſupplied with a great number of 
ſlaves from England 7 9). As the glebe- 
tenants were permitted to occupy a ſma : 
portion of land, their condition was not fo 
deplorable as that of the ſlaves. The di- 
viſion of landed property into ſmall par- 
cels, 1 in order to accommodate them with 
petty farms, ſubſiſted a long time after the 
ſettlement of the Normans; and even at 
preſent many of the common and undi-- 
vided fields in different parts of the king- 
dom ſhew, by the intermixture of the 
ridges or ſellions of the ſeveral proprietors, 
that they had once been occupied by a great 
number of perſons, and divided into ſmall 
farms. Mr re ifat 207} | | 


| 
6 W. Malmeſb. p- Us: 57. H. Knyghton, Pe 2+ 333- 
W. Mulmeſb. 48 62. N & Seel 60 tom. ii. = 258. 
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nants to a ſtate of dependence. 
this prineiple we may account for the dil- 
tinction of lands into bocland and folkland. 
The tenure of the firſt was the moſt ho- 


lity and monaſtics. 
termine at what period of time this diſtine- 


portion of land, but as entitled to an exten- 
five Lion over his tenants and vaſſals, 
at leaſt on common. ſubjects. of r (0 


( 54 3 


It is to this abject ſtate of the commons 


that we may aſcribe the territorial juril. 


diction exerciſed over them by the nohility, 
and other land-owners. 
fefled of large tracts of land, and ſtocking 
them with flaves, or letting them to cotta- 
gers, or to freemen whoſe circumſtances 


"Theſe being pol- 


were extremely low, reduced all their te- 
And on 


nourable, and almoſt peculiar to the nobi- 
It is difficult to de- 


tion took place, though it muſt have ben 


very anciently in uſee. 
On the firſt ſettlement of the 1 in 


| rides and many years afterwatds, every 
chieftain or military officer, if he followed 


the cuſtom of the Germans, would conſider 
himfelf not only as the proprietor of his 


00 Tacit. de Mor. Germ. 
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And 1 in thoſe martial ages, and imperfect 
ſtate of government, it caunot be expected, 


ty, that the nobility, in caſes of controverſy 
ol- among their vaſſals and dependents, would 
ug permit an appeal to any court, except their 
ta- own. They ſeem in general to have aſ- 


ſumed, unleſs on extraordiuary occaſions, 
the ſole power of determining moſt cauſes 
within their reſpective diſtricts; and their 
authority would be readily ſubmitted to, as 
the greateſt part of the people, ſettled on 
their lands, conſiſted of their clients, te- 
nants, or ſlaves, And where the Property 
of the people was inconſiderable, as was 
generally the caſe, few ſubjects of diſpute 
would occur which might not be referred 
to the determination of the courts held by 
their lords, 


SH 

ver MW In later times this extenſive juriſdiction 
wel claimed by the nobility was very much 
ider abridged, and appeals allowed to the courts 
his Hof the king's reeve, alderman, or earl. 


An exemption from the juriſdiction of theſa 
courts of the king was a privilege, that 
could be obtained only by a charter, or 
5 ” grant 
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grant of the crown, confirmed by the no- 


bility and prelates. The conſent of theſe 
was generally required to create bogland 
This ſeems to have been exempted from al 
taxes and ſervices, except ſuch as were 
common to all the lands, military expedi- 
tion, and the repairs of bridges and for. 
treſſes. The owners alſo, if they were 
Jaymen, poſſeſſed the privilege of alicnat- 
ing it, or deviſing it by will, except in 
tome particular caſes (09. At the ſame 
time, they had power of trying and capi. 
rally convicting offenders, and claimed: 
right to the fines and forfeitures for crime 
and miſdemeanors committed within their 


territory; they poſſeſſed a juriſdiction over 


the children of their vaſſals, and ſometime! 
| a right to receive fugitives ; * 11 ſhort, they 
ſeem in many reſpects to have enjoyed ji 
ra regalia, or every privilege belonging to 
the crown. The boundaries of. theſe land; 
were always diſtinctiy marked out, in order 
to confine the owners within their ow! 
diſtridts, and inform the inhabitants unde 


= * * 7 Fa 


60 1 Ang. Sax. p. 43+ Hickes, Di: Fit, p.6 bo. 
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whole jutiſdiction they lived. As the no- 
bil y would not permit the king to alie- 
nate his eſtates, or to grant particular pri- 
vileges and immunities to a ſubject, which 
intrenched upon their own, as was the caſe 
on the creation of bocland or charterland, 
it became neceflary that they ſhould con- 
frm the grant; and when writings came 
into uſe, to ſign the deed or charter. 

All other lands were denominated folk- 
land, or lands of the commons, though 
they might be the property of the thanes 
or nobility. 'The owners or tenants of theſe 
lands were liable to all public burthens, 
obliged to attend the court of the reeve or 
earl, ſubject to the payment of forfeitures 
to the king's officers, and in later times to 
the tax of Danegelt (v). Nor could folk- 
land be. devifed by will, but deſcended by 
the cuſtom of gavel-kind, to all the male 
children of the proprietor. It was alſo 
ſubject to ſo many duties and ſervices to 
the thanes, who from thence took occa- 
lion to claim an intereſt in it, that it could 


(v) W. Malmſb. p. 345. n on Feudal property, 
p. 12. 14. | 
rarely 
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Can ) 
rarely be ſold or alienated without their 
conſent. And though the juriſdiction of 
the nobility was very much limited by per. 
mitting appeals: to the ' king's courts, yet 
they continued to hold. inferior courts, 
where they tried petty treſpaſſes and of. 
fences, and made regulations for the ma- 
nagement of the arable lands and common 
paſtures; and by introducing particulat 
laws and cuſtoms into their courts, and in- 
fiſting on a variety of duties and- ſervices 
from'the freeholders, they gradually wreſt- 
ed their property from them, or reduced i 
them to a ſtate of dependence. It appear I man 
from Domeſday- book, that in the time of ma) 
Edward the Confeſſor there were only ſix- 
ty-ſix freeholders in Norfolk (Wo). And in 
this reſpect there is no reaſon to believe 
that this county was diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt. So that if the nobility loſt ſome 
ſhare of their power, by ſuffering appeals 
to be made to ſuperior courts, they em- 
ployed the propereſt meaſures to extend 
the authority of the courts they were ſtil 
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et; 


(Cm) 
permitted to hold. And the n in 
general were too much dependent upon 
them to make a; ſucceſsful reſiſtance to their 
claims. Theſe, petty, courts, however, 
were not entirely uſeleſs. - They ſerved to 
keep the lower claſſes of the people in ſome 


| degree of order, by puniſhing miſdemea- 


nors and trifling crimes, which paſſed un- 
noticed as ſoon. as they. ceaſed to be regu- 
larly held, or loſt a groak PK, of THEE wr 
cient authority. CO 7 TE 7 

It will be, needleſs. to. inquire in 1 
manner the monaſtics, or religious houſes, 


| managed their eſtetes, as in this reſpec, it 


may be juſtly preſumed, t they would follow 
the example of the nobility. They had 
their ceorles,, bordars, aud ſerfs, which 
they! found upon the lands they purchaſed, 15 
or on the eltates beſtowed upon them by 

the kings or other benefactors, aud they 

treated them nearly in the ſame manner. 


Sometimes they were ſo humane as to give 
freedom. t 
them as petty tenants, like the bordars (x); 


$40 


o ſome of their ſlaves, or conſider 


( Chron.Browt. p· 708. | H. Hunt. p. 19 2. 


(wk © 
and they might ſo far conform to the 5 


enacted in their behalf as to exempt them 
from ſale into foreign countries. The corn 


me 

arifing from the fatms, which they poſ- ma 
ſeſſed in the neighbourhood of their monaſ. put 
teries, was lodged in their granaries; and I {eſs 
upon their eſtates at a diſtance they built I bir: 
houſes arid granges, which ſerved them as I fne 

a kind of inns in their journeys, or main- I jace 
tained ſome of tlie fraternity, who occa- oul: 
fi ionally reſorted thither to hold theit I the 
Courts, or for the ſake of health or en four 


D coul 
In ſome other relpects che e of and 
the clergy and monaſtics deſerves notice. ple, 
The allotment or diſtribution of the lands coul. 
on the firſt ſettlement of the Saxons ne · ¶ rity, 
ceſſarily created a diviſion of | property; andi T 
the juriſdiction exerciſed by the land- have 
owners over the occ upiers equally required, try 1 
that the boundaries ſhould be aſcertained. have 
And the diviſion of the kingdom into ps · I inſtit 
riſhes was a well-concerted meaſure for been 


 civilizing the rude inhabitants, by obligingthe g 
tives 
© pq s Paroch. And Gloff v. Ma N10. v. 


i Py . . them 


ty. 
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them to a fixed reſidence. / In every reſpecet 

it anſwered the ſame ends as the ſettle- 
ment of colonies and ſtationary: legions 
made uſe of by the Romans for the ſame 
purpoſe, and effected the ſame deſign by 
leſs violent means. It brought the 'inhas 
bitants together, and in ſome meaſure con- 
fined them to the cultivation of the ad- 
jacent lands. Almoſt all the laws and re-. 
gulations of Alfred, ſo well calculated for 
the ſtate of the people in his time, were 
founded on this partition of the lands, and 
could be enforced only on its eſtab?iſhment z 
and it ſucceeded fo far as to bring the pev- 
ple, as far as fo wild and martial a 
could be brou ght, to gd and regyla- 


The building of Sete n bs to 
have been prior to this diviſion of the coun- 
try into pariſhes, and in ſome meaſure to 
have anſwered the ſame ends. Monaftic 
inſtitutions are generally ſuppaſed to have 
been the product of perſecution, and of 
the gloomy temper ſo natural to the na- 


tives of Egypt, where * took their riſe, 
Vor. L „ 


or were held in the greateſt eſtimation. | 


They imperceptibly made their way thro af 
the greateſt part of Europe, and gained ef 
voluntary proſelytes, where their progreſs ce 
was not aided by the ſame cauſes. The be 


violence and barbarity of manners, ſo com» Ml ad 
mon in the weſtern parts of Europe, etfec- WM «©, 
tuated the ſame ends as the climate and MW in 


perſecutiqu. in other countries. | Men were the 
glad to retire into thoſe places of ſecurity, Bat 
where they might exerciſe all thoſe forms M tor 
of devotion which, among an ignorant MW 
| people, will be always looked upon as of tab 
equal value with the practice of the moral I and 
and. ſocial duties of life. In the gener .j;., 
eſtimation the monaſtic life was reckoned fem 
to be the moſt perfect; and the diſorders onh 
| .of ſociety. gave: lome- degres of authority t ul had 
this opinion. the 
„ Nor was the 9 of manaſteries elt 


.tally uſeleſs with reſpect to the improve tries 
| ment of t the lands. 4 A. places i in Br- -labo 
+ tain, were left by the Romans in their p- etwa 

_ mitive uncultivated ſtate; abd the wan their 
and devaſtations, that enſyed after the arr 
val of the Saxons, added to the number of 
waſtes, Theſe were Proper places for tho 
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religious, exerciſes of the firſt monaſtics, as 


affording the privacy which they thought 
eſſential to the worſhi Ip of God. - Lreting 


cells i in theſe deſerts, and collecting a um- 


ber of followers by their 2dmonitiong,. or 
admiration, of the. auſterity. of their. lives, 


they afterwards built more. Apacious. dwel- 
lings; and having obtained poſſeſſion of 
the lands in their neighbourhood, by do- 
nations of the princes, or other bene fac- 
tors, they improved them by their labour, 


and made them more ſalubrious and profi- 


table. And, if we conſider the general ſloth 
and poverty of the: people, it is eaſy; to be- 
lieve, that many tracts of land would have 
remained i in the ſtate of nature, and ſerved 

only för a ſhelter to wild beaſts, if they 


had not been improved by the induſtry of 


the monaſtics. On the firſt -inſtitution of 
religious houſes in England and other coun- 
tries, the monks were generally obliged to 
labour, and to take their turns in the cul- 
*"tivation of the lands which belonged to 


their mouaſtery O Learning was PIE A 


„ z 4 


00 chan. Brompt. p- 958 91 
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bery 1 rare accomp liſhment ; and the inter. 


val of their Jevotiohal acts could not be 
more uſefully laid out than in the buſineſs 55 
of Kiatitry. The monks of Bangor, ac. 10 
cording to the accounts. of hiſtorians, wert 1 
employed in works of this Kind. While Ml © 
a part bf their fraternity was engaged in 
the management of their farms, the re- 
mainder was attending on the offices of the 
church (a). And ſimilar regulations pro- 
dably took place in other ſocieties of this 
ſort; on their firſt inſtitution. In after- 
ages, when their acquiſitions were ſufficient 
to maintain them in idleneſs, they ſpent 
their revenues in decorating their build- 
ings, or in hoſpitality and luxury, To the 
laſt inſtance they followed the example of 
the nobility aud gentry : in others they ex- 
| «celled them. The learning and know- 
ledge of thoſe times, as ſcanty and trifling 
as they may appear, fell chiefly to their 
ſhare; and, if we are offended at the legen- 
dary tales of their ſaints and foumders, we 
are nevertheleſs indebted to ther for tranſ 
mitting and preſerving | many valuable vi. 


76) Camd, Brie, v. I. p. 697. 
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periority in all the arts of civilized life, and 
might gi ive ſome uſeful inſtructions in 
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writings of ancient authors, which ng 


ather:gxder of men. thought worthy of re- 


gard {4 40. In erecting their buildings, 61 


well as ornamenting their churches. an 
ſhrines, they generally employed the moſt 


ſkilful workmen that were to be fourid in 
Europe (c), and taught : and preſeryed many 


arts, which, although ſimple, were ex- 
tremely uſeful, and, without their care; 
would haye been entirely loſt. And the 


frequent yiſits which the clergy and monks. 


made to the court of Rome, on account of 
buſigels, | or through a ſpirit of ſuperſtition, 
might be the means of importing ſome 


uſefal arts. Italy, though ravaged by the 


northern Barbarians, ſtill maintained a ſu- 


— manufactures, and agriculture, 


to the rude inhabitants of the weſtern Parts 
of Europe. 

Upon the converſion of the Saxons *» 
the Chriſtian | | faith, many of their laws 


a: 1 Hig. v. u. 7 317. Mate, Paris, 
Vn. p. 57. 93. 
Re Sim, Dunetm.' p. 99 
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were borrowed From the Pentateueha And 9. 
the Chriftian religion, Wherever introduced, . 
by the Pactell Virtues it inculeated. lit. 
would amend the wort, and improve the life 
beſt, mode of government; but, being de- 
ſigned to incorporate with the civil conſti- 
tution of every Fate, beſides other reaſons, 
it preſeribed no particular form of a civil 
government; recourſe was therefore had to 
the Old Teſtament; and, ſuch, laws being 
ſingled out As were moſt app ſicable to t the 
ſtate and genius of the people, they were 
incorporated with their ancient cuſtoms. 
And as many of the Jewiſh laws, were 
merely, ceremonial, they would be more 
readily admitted by the clergy... and laity. 
The Savage and, Barbarian will be always 
attached to the forms of Religion; „ and for 
a time theſe may be of ufe, by introducing 
a regard for it, and lay a foundation for a 
better knowledge of their duty to Go and 
each other. „And the moral duties « of life, 
though infinitely preferable on political gs 
well as religious views to rites and cere- 
mon ys will neither the. e perfeciiß under- 


ſtood, 


VC. 16 ) 
ood; nor can be ſucceſsfully enforced, till. 


men have attained ro ſome degree of civi- 
lity and refinement in the commerce of 


life, and made a progreſs in learning and 


knowledge. The churchmen, therefore, 


the chief lawgivers in thoſe ages, unac- 
quainted with the models of government 
left by the Greeks and Romans, and biaſſed 


in favour of the laws of Moſes, took him 


for their guide in many of their civil and 
eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions. And almoſt 


every part of Europe was at that time in 


ſo unſettled a ſtate, as to afford no patterns 


of a regular government. And, as lingulac 

as ſome of the religious inſtitutions of the 
Anglo-Saxons after their converſion to the 
Chriſtian. faith may appear to us, they 
were preferable to thoſe barbarous rites ob- 


ſerved by their countrymen. abroad. The 


Chriſtian religion, under the groſſeſt abuſes 


and corruptions, was more beneficial to 


che eople, than the religious cuſtoms 


eſtabliſhed. by the Northern law-givers. 
Though debaſed by. a mixture of ſuper- 
ſtitious practices, it preſer re regard for 
woche manners; and, b 
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rencè for theſe: it provided in de depre 
far the order, peace, and * of ſo⸗ 
oiety. It would be folly to plead for the 
ſuperſtitious modes of worſhip that pre- 
vailed in thoſe ages of ignorance and yet 
even on political views it was a fortunate 
circumſtance to the people that the Chriſ- 
tian religion took place of the Saxon, and 
taught. amidſt all its corruptions, princi- 
-ples more conſiſtent with __ PR 
and humanity. 


Before this ſubject ĩs diſrniſſed, it ry i 
Proper to obſerve, that the religious houſes 
were a kind of fortreſſes, to which the 
neghbouring inhabitants retired in times 
ol ublic danger, and lodged there their 
valuable effects. So that, if they 
thing rotected fuch as flgd from juſ- 
tice, they b cured others from violence An 
oppreſſion. | Such as reſorted thither. on 
Theſe accounts were commonly retained by i 
the abbots, and employed in the capacity MW © 1 
cf labourers or ſoldiers. In the abbey of MW 745: 
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once amounted to two hundred (d). The 
laws; indeed, had prohibited the ſubjects 
from receiving the ſlaves of others (): but 
the owners of bocland, or charterland, 
ſometimes claimed an exemption from 
mem. And the power which the abbots 
poſſeſſed, of impriſoning and trying offen- 
ders within their juriſdiction, enabled them 
to keep ſuch. a numerous and licentious 
body in ſome degree of order. The power 

of = clergy i in thoſe ages, uſually laid out 
for their own aggrandizement, was in this 
inſtance of public ſervice, and, by opening 
ſanctuaries, afforded a place of refuge to 
the oppreſſed commons It has been ob- 
ſerved, that in more civilized countries the 
church has ſometimes reſtrained the via- 
lence of the monarch, and put bounds to 


his tyranny (f); and in thoſe barbarous 


ages the right of ſanQuary muſt have been 
of equal utility, and almoſt neceſſary. 


4) Iagulph. Hig, p- 10 20. Abb. 8. Pet. de Burg. 
„ | 
(e) Leg. Ang. Sax.” Po 19. 60. Peas : 39 
00 Monteſq. * des Loix, Li il. c. * . 
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We have very imperfect accounts of 
the trade carried on by the Anglo · Saxon 
but we may be aſſured, that it could ng 


be very conſiderable, as neither the Nate of Mihen 
the people nor of Europe would admit of tics: 
an active or extended commerce. The 
greateſt part of the inhabitants was held 
itt a ſtate of vaſſalage, and from the mean. 
neſs of their circumſtances was unable to 
purchaſe any goods of value from native; 
or foreigners. And almoſt every part of 
the Weſtern empire was in ſuch a ſtate of 
confuſion, as ſcarcely to admit of a regular 
trade with the Bngliſh, or any other ns 

tion, if an attempt of this kind had been 
made by ſome enterprizing prince at home 
or abroad. After the irruption and ſettle- 
ment of the Northern nations in the South - 
ern parts of Europe, the little commercial 
intercourſe which had been formerly car- 
ried on between the ſeveral provinces d 
the empire; was almoſt totally deſtroyed 
and no new connections were formed in 
their ſtead. The Romans had' long been 


* of the Germans, and other inhabi- 
| | tants 


terco! 
them 
factui 
of co 
Almo. 
Temai 
and e 
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6rth,” and were unwilling 


tants of the to 


they ſhould invite them into the empire; by 
7 them the value of their commodi- 

es. This was a meaſ ure unworthy: « of the 
an name; and: by expoſing the feeble 
condition. and fears of the ſubjects, ſerved 


from a martial people. 

The conqueſt of a. neighbouring Nate 
his ſometimes been the means of enlar 
commerce, by. breaking the obſtacles which 
prevented à free intercourſe with each 
other; byt the conqueſts made by the ſeve- 
ral nations of the North were attended 
with a very different effect. The petty 
principalities, into which the: Weſtern em- 
pire was divided, ſcarcely kept up any in 


themſelves chiefly with their own manu- 
fctures and products. And with the lofs 
of commeres all otller connections ſeem to 
hive been obliterated. Conſtantinople was 


heel 
abi 


ants 


remains of ancient trade were to be found; 
ad even this was confined chiefly to the 
oe _ Eaſtern 


engage tos deeply in traffic with them; leſt 


gather to accelerate than retard an invaſion 2 


tercourſe with each other, but contented 


anoſt the only place in Europe, where any 


. 

Faſtern parts: of che Mediterraneay, Al 
| ther countries in Europe, excepting. Fi 
haps ſome parts of Spain, Were: engaged y 
domeſtic wars, ar in ſo unſettled and dy 
plorable a condition as to exclude all co 
mereial connections with foreigners, Upg 
the ſattlement of the Saxens in Britain, th 
ancient trade of the nation was almoſt eu- 
tirely extinguiſhed ; and, during the whol 
period of their hiſtory, never recovered it; 
priſtine vigour. The navigation of th 
1 rivers, which had heen opened by the Ro 
mans, was obſtructed by. weirs or othg 
obſtacles ; and, if ſome of the ports con 
tinued in their ancient ſtate, it was mere 
owing to nature than the care of the princ# 
ſubjects to keep! them in order, Il. 
length of time; trade began to reviye, Fell,” © 
reign merchants attended with their good 
at the fairs, which! were held in ſome 
the moſt populous towns on the coals 
and our merchaats, though ſcarcely ſupe 
rior in wealth to modern ped lars, viſite 
the continent, and imported ſome of it 
commodities, Wines, ſpi pices, fruits, au 


Ina, were the Principal! unporte; * 
| ka the 


7 * 
pele could be purchaſed only by u W 
Mal larid-owners or the thergy, the 4 
nand for them could not be very conſider- 
ble. No new articles were added to the 
cient exports öf Britain; but the number 
#45 probably dithitiſhed 3 and it may be 
ultly preſumed, that the quantity was t 
ſmall to employ a great mumber of veſſels, 
even to influence the value of lands. But, 
6 trifling as the commerce of the Anglo« 
ons appears to have been, it may be 


eld! in ſome degtee of repute. There is a 
aw of Athelſtan, which allows every one 


ho had made three voyages to the couti- 
ent at his own expence/g). And ano- 


urpoſe. It permits every tnerchant- ſhip 
ifely to JETS an of the Britiſn ports, and 
ven an enemy 8 "trip, unlefs forced in 
empeſtuous weather; And in the Iaſt in- 


auen certain ne to * L 
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ollected, from a few mſtatices, that it was ; 


ie honours of a thane of the ſecond rank, 


her ordinance may be alledged to the fate 


ance it directs both the ſhip and cargs, . 
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owner (O). This law ſeems to have give 
accaſion, in | ſucceeding ages, to an artick 
in Magna Charta. The biſhops ſometime 
employed veſſels in trading to the conti 
nent (i); but it may be preſumed, that 4 
they chiefly imported books, reliques, pic 
tures, and other ornaments of churches 


ſmal 
degr 
was 
ſpiral 
tlem 
ſuffe 
their 


there were not many articles of general u other 
that were publicly expoſed to fale, and quen 
added to the national commerce. The in MO 
tereſt of trade, however, ſeems to have þ WK, 
far, engaged the attention of the Anglo 2 
Saxon princes, that they. ſometimes tod All a 
the merchants, under their protection whe antes 
they THF; ill treated by foreigners (k).. "ib 
Though there 1 is no reaſon to belien er 
that the navy of the Ang 0. -Saxons \ was II ow 
auy period of their hiſtory either 1 numeron . 
or formidable, it was ſometſtnes much oe Eu 
more ſo than could be ex eQted from bs irn 
low] ſtate of their commerce. Before thel And 
ſettlement i in Britain, they are e Haid to hait PI 
* dextrqus 1 an, the e of thet 1 
We Leg: Ang). Ser. þ . 1e. 1118515 
(i) Hickes, Diſſ. Eig. ag "if 8 


(4) Ibid. Anderſon's Hiſt. of . 0 p. 32. 
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ſmall veſſels, and to have attained to ſume 


ice degree of {kill in maritime affairs; but it 
me was almoſt entirely extinguiſhed with the 
nt ſpirit of piracy. Some time after their ſet- 
ai tlement in Britain, their navy was ſo far 
pio fuffered to decay, as to be unable to defend 
neh them againſt the invaſions of the Danes and 
1 other freebooters of the North. Theſe fre- 
an 


quently made deſcents upon the coaſts, and 
plundered the villages, though their at- 
tacks were generally made againſt the mo- 
naſteries, as affording the richeſt ſpoils. 
All attempts to repreſs theſe Northern pi- 
nates ſeem to have been unſucceſsful, till 
the reign of Alfred, who is ſaid to have 
improved the navy by building ſhips on 
better models than were then in uſe, to 
have made diſcoveries in the Northern parts 
of Europe, and opened a correſpondence 
with ſome Chriſtians in the Eaſt Indies IN. 
And his known abilitles leave us no Juſt 
reaſon to doubt the truth of theſe relations. 
After his deceaſe, the memory of his chi- 


% Chron. Sax. p. = Aſſer. de reb. geſt. Alf, Gu 
W, Malmeſþ, Gel Pont. p- 141, FFF 
| coverles 
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coveries was almoſt entirely Joſt, or at Ml cun 


leaſt they were never applied to any aſcful I En 
purpoſes ; ; but the improvements he made 8 t 
in the marine were more durable. The fc. 
navy of ſome of the ſucceeding princes wa ati 
much greater than in former ages: King plac 
Edgar's fleet is ſaid to have conſiſted of: P 
great number of thips, and to have been I this 
fo well ſtationed as to Protect the ae they 
From the depredations of pirates (); but MW $996 
after his reign the navy gradually fell at © Pe 
ſuch a weak ſtate, that the Danes obtained his d 
« ſuperiority, and in length of time gn ſake 
Poſſeſſion of the crown. In the North, pal 
piracy -had long been the ſupport of a navy; to be 
and -fome ages elapſed before a marine level 
could be. formed on the baſis of a reguln and 4 
commerce 1n England, "OW SEO ble. 
of Europe. fudde 

| Notwithſtanding PEE encourageme towns 
given to merchants by the abovementionel poſſef 
law of Athelſtan, trade made a flow pro- chiſes 
grefs both at home and abroad. The ci: V car 
pears | 


0 Chron. Mailros, p. 150, Chron, Brompt. p· $6g 
Kabel. abs Ricv. p. you 


cumſtances 


K 
— of our: merchants who exported 


ke. Many of em lb woke countries 
aflumed the dreſs of pilgrims aravelliny to 
places of devot ian, in order to ayoid the 
payment of the cuſtomary dies. And in 
this capacity it carinot be ſuppoſtd that 
they carried with them a large quantity of 


goods, though Charlemagne theughit proper 
to put a ſtop te frauds of this kind within 
his domimions (I. Ar the ſame time, the 
fate of the burgeſſes, "who were the: prin- 
cipal tradeſmen in thoſe! times, "was held 

to be ſo mean, that they were Placed en 
lerel wir the cottigers and glebe-kenants, 
and looked upon as:equally baſe and igno- | 
ble. If they enjoyed ſome. ſecurity from 
fudden attacks by. living - in: fortified 
towns, as moſt of the boroughs were, and 
poſſeſſed particulai immumities atid fran- 
chiſes, pH "ai circumftances were too low: 
to carry orr an extended commeree. It ap- 


pears from Domeſday: book, that,! in order 


01 
15 9 WaMitmeld v. 17 e 
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OMAſ‚k, 
toitrade with ſecurity. they were 4 oblige Wal 


to put themſelves under the protec ion . 
the crown, or ſome patent tllane, and make rag 
an annual acknowledgement for their fas 110 
vour and ſupport (o). And it was the 15 
profit ariſing from the tolls in the marketz ef 5 
port · duties, or fees rectived from the bur rm 
geſſes, rathen than theintereſt of trade tht 57 
engages their patrenage :. AM. 
The cities; and boroughss were the ei 58 


| de phi: markets were permitted to b 
beld: and no goods, except of the-lowel 
value, were Allowed, tobe ſold there but 
in the preſence, of witneſſes (n. This is 
law, which is often repeated, and was 
calculated as much for lexyingi the tolls, a cattle 
the ſecurity! ef che buyer, Cattle vin their 
undoubtedly. the chief commodities expaſed 
to ſale; and as the practice of ſtealing them "x 
Was frequent, vauchers to the charactet oblige 
and honeſty of the ſeller were thought driver 
neceſſary 2 . As money Was ſcarce; and them 
_ Was ne Caries 9977 e 8 


wt EY J 


Were 


„einne 
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1 1 
Wales, and it n ſome of ib Northern couny. 
tries in Europe, a value was ſet upon every 
fort of goods, that 'the exchange might 
be made W ith the ſame facility as in places 
where money was plentiful. And it is not 
unlikely but the ſame cuſtom övaülec, a- 
mang the Anglo-Saxons. , „ | 


" As the riches of the people i iu tho 6 5 
u bincipaliy conſiſted in the number of their 
1 laves and cattle, the laws. adjudged what 


compenſation ſhould be made for every in- 
jury that, was. done to them. A flave in 
ſome countries was. eſtimated at a pound ; 
and a fine, or manbote, was paid to the maſ- 
ter for his murder (7). Particular limbs of 
cattle, when maimed or injured, had alſo 
their prices ſettled by law (3). And as they 
were frequently 1 if they were traced 
nto any perſon's lands, the owner was 
obliged to ſhew the places, where they were 
diven out, or to make ſatisfaction for 
tem (7), And it was ordered: probably 
for the ſame reaſon, that the hides of cattle 


(r) Leg, Angl, Gas: P- 96: Spe. oled, v. Mr sers. 
rs 68. 81. wo 
MN ſhould- 
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ſhould be kept three days in the hands of MY for 
the owner before they were ſold (u . 

If trade had been encouraged among the MI for 
' Engliſh more than it really. was, many ed 


Gtoe occurred in carrying it on with I eon 
vigour. Every perſon who rode. to. a fair of 
or market was obliged | to give notice to his coll 
neighbours | of his intention; and on his eg 
return to acquaint them with his Pur- of 7 
chaſe (v). If a foreigner was found of o 
deting out of the highway, and negleficd grel 
to ſhout or ſound an horn, he was con- il I 
fdered as a robber, and liable to be ar- Ml beye 
reſted or "impriſoned (w). And every fo- tives 
reign merchant, as foon as he arrived at not 
any port, was obliged to give an account ¶ ſubn 
of the number. of his men, and to bring ther 
them before the port-reeye. in order to be hen 
examined, or to levy the duties or im- ¶ of tr 
poſts (x). "Theſe inſtances are ſufficient Ml they 
proofs } how difficult i it was to travel into the Ml ally 
interior eountries in order to traffic with reſor 
the nee, and with what fuſpicion eel let o 
Fe e and 

0 Chica. "HIM p- 297 ; 
(D) Leg. Ang. Sax. p. 8. Cc 


(w) Id. p. 12. 18, (x) 1d. TTY 9 5 
4 | wege 
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foreigner was received who landed on the 
coaſts. Nor were proper regulations made 
for levying rhe duties upon goods import- 
ed or expotted. Though the duties were 
commonly low, yet, if we except the city 
of London //, they ſeem to have been 
collected in moſt other places in a very ir- 
regular manner. And the want of a book 
of rates muſt in every country be the bane 
of commerce, aud * retard its ro- 
ſs. 
15 foreigners Wund it dangerous to go 
beyond the towns upon the coaſts, the na- 
tives, whether tradeſmen or others, could 
not travel to places at a diſtance without 
ſubmitting to many inconveniences. As 
there were few inns or houſes of entertain- 
ment on the road for the accommodation 
of travellers, the Kings and nobility, when 
they removed to places at a diſtance, uſu- 
ally carried their proviſions with them, or 
reſorted to ſuch of their eſtates as they had 
let on the condition of ſupplying them 
and their attendants with "TIE! for a 


1 ſti- 
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ſtipulated time ; and when theſe conveni- 
ences were wanting, they took up their 
quarters in the monaſteries, | which uſually | 
had an hall and lodgings for the accom- 
modation of ſtrangers. This want of pubs | 
lic houſes was one reaſon for the conſtant 
uſe of falted provifons. At the beginning 
of winter, the bailiffs of the great land- 
owners took care to ſalt the fleſh of the 
oxen and ſheep which were fed upon their 
eſtates, and kept it in readineſs for the uſe 
of their maſters, when they reſorted 
thither, or conveyed it along with them in 

their j Journeys. But, beſides this proviſion 
for their maintenance on the road, the 
nobility uſually travelled with dogs, nets, 
hawks, and all the implements of hunt: 
ing. This mode of travelling probably 
gave occaſion to the clauſe in the charter 
of foreſts, which permits the nobility and 
prelates to kill a buck in ſuch of the fo- 
reſts as they paſſed through when called 
on to attend the national councils. And 
it is equally probable, that the cuſtom of 
travelling like ſportſmen gave riſe to many 
ancient tenures of lands, by the ſervice of 


ſup- 


i} 3 


ſupplying the 1 Tord witli! an horn, 5 
bow, arrows, dogs, or other requilites i in 
hunting, when” he, viſited. that country. 
Though moſt of theſe terrures are ſuppoſed 
to be poſterior” to the Norman conqueſt, | 
yet, there is the greateſt reaſon to believe, 
they were derived from Anglo-Saxon | cul- 
toms.” As every foreigner, 1 in order to pre- 
vent himſelf from being ſeized as a robber, 
when' he ram bled 5 from the highway, was 
obliged. to ſhout, or to blow. an horn ; 1 
is not unlikely but the. ſervants of the 
gentry 1 made uſe of an horn for the {fame 
purpoſe, when they travelled into remote 
parts of the kingdom. An horn aud hounds 
were alſo frequently employed in purizing 
ſtolen cattle. IT” 

Though the nobility” and gentry found 
lodging and entertainment in, the monaſ- 
teries, yet the ſame hofpitality was not ex- 
erciſed towards all other travellers. Theſe 
were either entirely excluded, or relieved 
with victuals at the gate, for which pur- 
poſe lands were often bequeathed to reli- 
gious houſes. When theſe accommoda- 
lions were wanting, they made uſe of the 

N N houſes 
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houſes of ſtrangers, put their horſes on 2 
the waſte or common, and uſually departed I cup: 
in the morning without paying any thing Wl poſl 
for their lodging and entertainment (2) Was 
Moſt barbarous nations have been diſtin: WI The 
guiſhed for their hoſpitality; and, if the daug 
Anglo-Saxons were not remarkable for this i need 
virtue, it was owing to the want of proper I the 
occaſions for the exerciſe of it. The com- the : 
mon people ſeldom rambled from home, IM ftory 
unleſs to viſit ſome place of devotion. And i mag. 
the tolls that were levied in. paſſing the MW furn! 
foreſts, particular roads, rivers, or bridges, I work 
the cuſtom of requiring ſecurity for a i cipal 
ſtranger after two nights lodging @), and I or et 
the ſuſpicion entertained of every unknown If ſhrin 
perſon, that he was a pirate, robber, or if ticles 
ſlave who had deſerted his maſter, muſt MW uſefu 
. neceſſarily coufine the tradeſmen and in- iſ fined 
ferior claſs of people to their own dwell- N ind * 
ings, and prevent a free and conſtant in - Peopl. 
tercourſe between the ſeveral parts of the enabl. 
iſland. | actur 

(4) Spelm. Gloſſ. v. Roba - | (8) 

() n Sax · b. 9. Han, Fat, p. 316. 55 
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Amidſt the negle& of many. nfeful, oc · 
cupations, the manual arts ſœem te have 
poſſeſſed ſome ſort of eſteem. - Every prieſt 
„Jas obliged to learn ſome handicraft (. 
„The later Saxon kings enjoined. their 
e daughters to learn letters, ſpinning, and 
is Wl needlework; and the conſort of Edward 
che Confeſſor is ſaid to have embroidered 
„the apparel of her huſband (c). The fame 
e, ffory is told of the daughters of Charle- 
d magne (( 4%. The chief luxury in ue 
ae furniture of rooms conſiſted moſtly 
„ works of embroidery; but they were dg 
a WW cipally deſigned for the uſe of the clergy, 
ad or employed in adorning the altars and 
n ſhrines of the churches and convents. Ar- 
or ticles of this kind, however elegant and 
it uſeful they might be thought, were con- 
n: fined to a few, and ſeldom expoſed to ſale; 
l- and ſuch was the general poverty of the 
n- people, that their circumſtances would not 
he enable them to purchaſe any coſtly manu- 
faftures of foreign or domeſtic workman- 


OR fa. = 


| (3) Leg. Ang. Sax. p. 83. Chron. Bromti p. 878. 968. 
(c) R. Higd. Polychron. p. 259. Chron; Bromt. pe 878. 
{a} Rad, de Dicer. as 448. E 
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contented with the coarſe and' chimiſcy fa _ 
brics in their own neighbourhood : : and ag oY 
there could be no competition where the * 
workmen were few and divided from each 1 
other, and the prices 'of their goods were | 5 
extremely low, flender advances myſt be — 
made towards improvement. If a any com- hos 
modities of value were expoſed. to fale, it a4 - 
was only | at ſome annual "matt or fair, "a 
which was held in the neighbourhood br 
This was commonly much 1555 uented by 668. 
the people, who uſually ſupp lied themſelves horn 
with fuch goods as were not to be purchaſed ; fo 
at any other time in the neighbourhood, . com 
The great quantity of golden. and fi Iyer 0 
utenfils todged*in the monaſteries and ca 1 
thedrals affords a preſumption, that 3 F end 
much more lucratiye commerce was carried un 
on with foreigners than i is here repreſented, ch 


As there i is no reaſon to believe that thele 
riches were gathered from our mines, it is 
concluded, that the balance of trade was 
greatly in our favour, In fame counties 
the mflux of the precious metals ts an evi 
dence of an extended and beneficial come 

6 mer ge: 


( i ) 
merce; but whether this was the caſe 
among the Anglo-Saxons: is extremely 
doubtful. Upon their conqueſt” of the 
Southern, parts. of Britain, conſiderable ſums. 
of money muſt have been collected from 
the natives; the greateſt part of whoſe, 
wealth gradually. fell 3 into the hands of the 
nitors. . And there is ſome reaſon to be- 
lere, that a great part c of the gold and. fil- 
3 ver poſſeſſed by the Engliſch was derived. 
from hence rather than from a traffic with, 
foreign nations ; few of. whom. held any. 
commercial intercourſe with them, or 
bounded ſo much with the precious metals, 
5 to give them in exchange. for Britiſh, 
commodities. ' In countries equally deſti-. 
ate of trade and. mines, the churches and 
Fonvents. frequently appeared rich and 
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1 plendid beyond what might be « exp. . 

ie Mom the general f poverty of the people. 

0 duch was the ſuperſtition of thoſe ages, 
ele tat 4. great part of the national wealth, 5 
4 from ND: ſources i it was derived, gra- 

1 ally fell into the poſſeſſion of the clergy. 

6, r monks, where it accumulated in a courſe 


i tie lime to a conſiderable amount, and be⸗ | 
; * 12 — 1 * 6 l : | 7 5 came 
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came in ſome meaſure uſeleſs, till it Was 
brought into circulation by neceſſity, or 
Jorne victorious invader: The want of pold 
and filver, depoſite in the churches and re- 
_ Hgious houſes, was fupplied by the cuſtom 
of trafficking by barter, or an exchange of 
goods, and no more diminiſhed the daten 
trade than the bills of modern merchants. 
From the low ſtate of trade and manu- 
factures, and the abje& condition of the 
commons among the Anglo-Saxons, it is 
natural to infer, that huſbandry could not 
| flouriſh; and on inquiry we ſhall find as 
many impediments to a full cultivation of 
the lands, as to improvements in commerce 
and the mechanical arts. numb 
The peaſants 1 in general were too igno- people 
rant to give any remarkable proofs of theirWregul: 
{kilt in agriculture. This occupation re-fnem 
quires the affiſtance of other arts, and f niſe g 
ater degree of knowledge: than fell to the advan 
Aer of the huſbandmen in thoſe ages, in occup⸗ 
order to carry it towards perfection. Their laves, 
ſkill rarely extended farther than to raiſe The 
the ordinary ſorts of grain, oats, rye, or ehieff). 


| barley. Wheat required a better yr” terds ; . 
tlon 
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tion of the ſoil, to cultivate: it ſueceſsfully, 


in conſt derable quantities in tome parts; of 
e- the South, it was extremely fearee, in 
m Wales and the Northern counties. Bar- 
okey, rye, or oaten bread, was the aſp 
al pod of the lower claſs of people; 


| heaten bread was looked upon as fo e 


u- delicacy, as to be almoſt entirely confined 
he Ml to the opulent. 5 


MM But though Hufbandry might be very 
ot imperfeRly carried on by the Anglo-Sax- : 


as ons, yet, ike more civilized people, they de- 
off ved many advantages from it. If it ſerx⸗ 
rec ed to introduce vaſſalage, and. increaſe the 


number of laves, it aſſiſted in civilizing the 


no- people, and in keeping up the form of a 
irregular government. Induſtry and con- 


re- inement. to certain abodes are required tg 


d naiſe grain; and for this reaſon, on the fixſt 
the advances, of men. to a civilized ſtate, this 
decupation bas been uſually allotted © 
laves, as unworthy of the care of freemen. 
The antient Britons, and Germans lived 
thicfly on the produce of their flocks and 
berds; and, lon; ng al after the ſettlement. of the 


than theſe 3 and, though it might — | 


Saxons 
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Sins in Britain, fle- meat Us the chief 


Food öf the Triſh, Walk, ahd Scots. And 
as long as they confined themfelves to pal: 
turage, they muſt neceſſarily refain a f great 
Portion of t their ancient barbarity 0 of | l 


n £37 "gat 75 

ner rs. io! ati * * 
wie the price of corn, was, 
one reaſon for its general uſe in thoſe ages, 
From the great quantity of graſs- Iands i in- 
cluded within the foreſts, cha! es, 
and waſtes, in almoſt every 
iland, it may be juſtly preſumed, that the 
Price of fleſh-meat, during the ſummes, 
* muſt have been extremely low; and as 
the cuſtom of falting i it for 'winter-uſe \ was 
 tiniverſally p raiſed, it mult at all times 
| have been "ptoporrionably cheaper than 
Fr in, except in very plentiful years. The 
woods abounded with hog g8, which fed a 
part of the year on maſt, er acorns; and 
al the parks, wartens, Jn waſtes, were 
partly ſtocked with neat- cattle” aud ſheep, 
_ The woods ſeem to have been. more valu- 
able on account, of, the cover t ey. afforded 


the game, and the maintenanbe of hogs, 
than 


X v1 PX #4 . 


The beiden of fleſh: beat, 1 bo by 
undoubtec dly 


arks, 
part ol the 


want of workmen to build with ſtones, 


5 longing to ann and mon 


I Among the various 3 to a vi- 
„ oorous eultiyation of the lands, we may 
N reckon the foreſts. Theſe were ſecured 
„ fo: the eneroachment'of the Tubje&s by 
be foch ſevere laws as Were à terror and 
he ſcourge: to the whole neighbourhood; and 


and extenfive; that; it was not eaſy to avoid 
them in travelling to any place at a dif. 
tance. 24 
ſearcely allow sd to paſs throug h them on 
my terms z and at all times the 


tions ol every paſſenger - who. travelled 
through / their Territories. As the foreſts 
belonged to the cro n, the nobility! were 
ndulged; with p parks and warrens, and al- 
bowed the $1. of hunting, as long as 
mi kept at a Proper diſtance from the 
* 


cheapz -atid on chin zooulit, las well as the 
almoſt all the houſes, except a few be- 
built with timber... Lag, (04-2037 bi 1 


at the ſame time thex were ſo numerous | 


© pertiedlar times, travellers dere 


lke the modern Arabs, levied ce 


n 
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ropal foreſts. | Large tracts of :land wen 
herefore, laid out for theſe purpbſes in 

every. part of the kingdom. | Soon afte 
the \Natman : e it is ſaid, there! 
were ſixty-eight foreſts, thirteen chaſes 
end ſeven hundred and eighty- one parks 
in England (e). Such large parcels of waſt 
ground, and the con ſtant trefpaſſes of the 
deer, through the want of proper fences] 
du the cultivated; lands in the neighbour 
zoods, muſt.,undoubtedly contribute to d 
minich the quantity of cern! but the bon 
ſtate of commerce, and the mall value of 
land, made the loſs of ſo much. gro 
be ſcarcely ele by; che Prince or "the fab 
Je&s«; 16.5538 

-- Beſides this i e to: A Cn cub las 
ration of the lands, there, Were few. of "ng 
thoſe. incentives to induſtry and umprove 
ments that take place ifi modern; times. In 
every... country, Where the; nobility hav 
obtained poſſoſſiou of the greateſt part o 
the lands, and the, products have neithel 
been ſent. abroad, nor aitsg. manufacture 
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and population, encourag ed at home, the 
moſt carefeſs huſbandry Þ s been the uſual 
conſequence. And this was in a great 
meaſure the caſe of the An glo-Saxons. The 
handed poffeſſions of the "bility" were fo 
L large, that the rents or products muſt Rave 
eg ven almoſt "uſeleſs, if they had nbt beef 
he] employed in maintaiting a B number 
or idle domeſtics and retainers A more 
ur. equal diſtribution of the lands, and a more 
numerous body of inferior” fre holders, are 
MY neceflary” in every countty/ to 4 full culti. 
l tion. Aud in all ages tlie beſt huſband- 
u men have always been the owners of malt 
a pereels of ground] who habe been obliged 
Jo cultivate them with their "own Hands, 
1 and permitted to apply che whole profits to 
ale own uſe. The ancient Romans afford 
es an inſtance how fmall'a portion of land, 
under the management of an indoſtrious 
Hier, is ſuffeient to maintain # family. 
Their farts doftentimés confiſted of no 
more than four or five acres. The infe- 
Hor tenants among the rebnen gener: 
weupied 4 Haiger 125 nt 
Vor. I es 
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they were neither the proprietors nor pol- beſt 
ſeſſed of the ſkill and induſtry of the Ro- the 
mans; and, if they had really poſſeſſel I in la 
theſe qualities, it was ſcarcely in their able 
power to exert them to advantage. The their 
diviſion of the arable fields was very incon- them 
venient to an enterprizing and induſtrious ¶ cultu 
farmer. The iutermixture of property i Ml neith 
almoſt every pariſh prevented. all innovation Wl them 
in the ſucceſſion of the crops, and checked MM their 
every improvement. And for the fame I its an 
n a ſlovenly huſbandry is ſtill to be Rom: 
F in almoſt all the undivided and com- tries 
mon fields in the kingdom; and it is gene- ¶ trary, 
rally the worſt where, the Taree” are Joon light] 
and moſt, numerous. ett to 
.-- Though it is poſlible 8 ee tion, 
ion: flouriſh where. ſlaves are the chief I ſtructi 
cultivators, yet, the poverty of tenants s And 1 
always a great obſtacle to its progreſs and MW circun 
improvement. : The Roman huſbandmen, I dy m 
indeed, employed a great number of ſlaves; N induſti 
and in Sicily the number of the latter wa MM plate f 
ln oft incredible ; and yet t this illand wa chaſe t 


tor af ime the granary of, Rome, and the molt u 
, 4 ſt 
je 7 656 . be 


* 
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teſt cultivated. country in Europe. And 
the reaſon was, that grain was exported 
in large quantities and, bringing conſider- 
able profit to the laiid- owners, they aſſiſted 
their {laves in perſon, or liberal ly ſup lied 
them with every thing neceſſary in agri- 
culture. Afterwards, when they would 
neither ſuperintend them, nor furnaſh 
them with proviſions and inſtruments of f 
their buſineſs, the foil ſeemed to have loſt 
its ancient fertility ſo far as to oblige the 
Romans to have recourſe to other coun- 
tries for à ſupply of grain. On the cons 
trary, among the Engliſh, agriculture was 
lightly attended to; and the tenants were 
left to purſue their own mode of cultiva- 
tion, without receiving aſſiſtance or in- 
ſtructions from their maſters or landlords, 
And from perſons in their ſituation and 
circumſtances the moſt nh, oa huſban- 
n, MW dry might be Juſtly expected. A ſpirit of 
sj {MW induſtry and emulation could never take 
35 place fo leng as they were unable to pur- 
as MY chaſe the nereffary ſtock of cattle, and the 


be _ uſeful _ ments of their profeſſion. 
me BA ne 8 2 And | 


6960) 
And this was uſually the caſe of the Eng. 
| liſh peaſants. The farms in general, whe. 
ther occupied by the ceorles or other fret 
tenants, were too ſmall to encourage in- 
duſtry. They afforded little more than 3 
ſcanty maintenance to the tenants, and ne- 
ceflarily kept them in a ſtate of poverty, 
And the great number of ſervices to which 


they were bound muſt often oblige them MM Th. 
to treſpaſs on a due attention to their owi which 
buſineſs. And we may add, that the Nexon 
payment of rent in kind muſt ſometimes agricul 
be inconvenient to the tenant, For thougi Wrepute: 
it may ſeem to be of little moment, whe lands 
ther he diſcharges his rent by a certain Mrents a 
portion of the product of his farm, or He pro 
the payment of a ſum of money; yet, une te: 
omit other inconveniences, the con veyance hart to 
of corn to the landlord's place of reſidence, drochi 
when; he lived at ailtaggez muſt be trou·eonven: 
PE and expenſive. ome, 1 
It has been already obſerved, that, ae dance 

| 577 to a law of Ina, the tenants wer ick gr. 
obliged to leave a portion gf their land Ponged 
ſown. when the term of their, leaſe expired Nfity to 


| | my to e 
And an order of this kind muſt unavoidabl ; 
 occalio 


C3} 
occaſion à very negligent culture. Thoſe, 
who were not permitted to reap, would be: 
very careleſs about the ſucceeding crop. 
But the law was probably calculated for 
the eaſe and convenience of the new te- 
nants, who were unable to ſtock the lands 
upon their admittance, and affords a __ 
of the general poverty of the farmers. - 
The payment of tithes to the clergy, 
which is frequently enjoined in the Anglo- 
Saxon. laws, was not ſo detrimental to 
zyriculture'in thoſe ages as it is generally 
reputed to be at preſent. Wherever the 
nds are tilled chiefly by flaves, or the 
tents are diſcharged: by a certain portion of 
the produce, it is a matter of indifference to 
the tenant, whether he conveys a tenth 
part to the barn of the landlord, or the 
parochial clergy. It is ſometimes more 
convenient to deliver a part of his corn at 
ome, than carry it to his landlord ata 
ſtance, ' Tithes were nevertheleſs paid 
vith great reluctance, and the clergy were 
Ponged to uſe all their intereſt and autho- 
0 enforce: the payment. In later ages, 
"0 5 when 


(98) 
when the rents of lands were diſcharged in 
moriey, and the payment ef tithes was re and 

ferred to the tenant, this ideumhrance has 
been thought detrimental to huſbandry, 
And it would haye been of- benefit to the 
clergy, if a portion of land had been al- 
lotted for their maintenance inſtead of 


tithes. Modern parliaments, on the in- bh 
cloſure of common fields, have uſvally ow 

ful ; 
purſued this meaſure; and in the eveut 1 8 
will be found equally conducive. to the eaſe 5 by 
and influence of the clergy, and the pro f b 


motion of agriculture. 

But the low ſtate of ee 0m" be 
attributed, in a great meaſure, to the want 
of a proper number of artizans and manu: 
facturers, to conſume the products of the 
lands. The connection between the landed 
and commercial intereſt is ſo intimate 1 
moſt countries, that they muſt flouriſh 0 
£ r. together: A. aumerqug body of w orki 
merous ee chow $5 and nd in ſubſiſt by 
a mutual exchange of the products of thei 
Jabours. And in rt both: Goreign of: 


"E5. & 
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ic trade depends on the circumſtances 
ition of the people. Wherever the 
cultivated chiefly by flaves, and 
the greateſt part of tlie ſubjects is held in a 
ſtate of poverty and dependence, the do- 
meſtic trade muſt be very inconſiderable. 
The artificer, wanting a market for the 
fale of his commodities, will become floth- 
ful; and the huſbandman, unable to dif- 
poſe of his grain, will be inclined to a 
careleſs culture. To promote the induſtry 
of both, and increaſe their number, it is 
neceſſary to place them and the people in 
eneral in eaſy and independent circum- 
ſtances, that they may be enabled to pur- 
chaſe the commodities of each other, 193 
to ſpend more than is uſually allotted to 
ſlaves, - In ſome ancient ſtates, the corn- 
trade, arts, and manufactures, flouriſhed, 
though the labourers conſiſted chiefly of 
ſlaves ; but it ought to be obſerved, that 
the freemen in general were in affluent 
circumſtances, or that foreign vations pur- 
| chaſed their grain, and other products of 
their induſtry. The Anglo-Saxons poſ- 
04 ſeſſed 


( 0 5 


ſeſſed none of theſe a $: they had 7 
no conſtant market for their grain abroad, gene 
nor for any other commodities that re: Wl trad: 
quired a great number of hands to prepare ll of tl 
them for uſe. ; And the general, mode of Wl {:ttl: 
living among all ranks, and the mean con- MI baroi 
dition of the commonalty, gave ſlender en- ¶ be m 
cquragement to induſtry in any occupation, I or t! 
The nobility and gentry ſupplied them- WW gage. 
ſelves with proviſions from off their own MM Brito 
lands, without having recourſe to the mar- main 
kets; and purchaſed few manufactures of I ners 
value from native or foreign workmen. WM nut 
The inferior freeholders maintained them- in th, 
ſelves nearly m the ſame. manner, and ancien 
either manufactured A great part of their for w 
own coarſe cloathing, or bought 3 it of the mitte. 
neighbouring weavers. And it was the en- ſl of th 
deavour of all ranks to furniſh themſelves ducin 
with every neceſſary of life, without being lower 
obliged to purchaſe, of each other: - And a lay 
wherever this is the caſe, huſbandry,” ma- balant 
nufactures, and commerce, cannot lend obtain 
that mutual aſſiſtance, which is required to Ml which 
give l to each. . ral lil 
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of their hiſtory, the government was ſo un: 


ſettled, and the people fo ignorant and bar- 
barous, that no laſting regulations could 


be made, for the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
or the encouragement of induſtry. En- 
gaged for a long time in wars with the 


Britons or each other, they were obliged to 


maintain ſomething of the ferocity of man- 
ners they brought with them; and this 
muſt undoubtedly. check all i improvements 
in the arts of civilized life. Governed by 


ancient. | cuſtoms; they : had little occaſion 


for written laws ; and when theſe were ad- 
mitted, the turbulent diſpoſition and power 
of the nobility prevented them from pro- 


ducing any other than a partial effect. The 
lower order of freemen vas not poſſeſſed of 


a landed property ſufficient ,to - counter 


| balance: the power of the ariſtqexacy 5; end | 


obtain that inffuegee in the government 
which was required for the ſupport of gene- 


ral liberty. Though: the Normans were 
not eminent for their accompliſhmetits, or 
{kill 


The manners of the Auglo-Stxons;"in 
general, were not calculated for promoting 
trade or agriculture. During every period 
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lite arts, they: affected to de. th 
Wel che Toglin for their drunkenneſß WM fu 
and the coarſeneſs and barbarity of their MW fo: 
manners ). And there was too much ane 
reaſon for this charge againſt them. When IM p*! 
the nobility were freed from public or pri- nei 
vate ' contentions, or diſmifled from the in 


national councils, they retired to their der 
caſtles or ſeats, and diverted: themſelve; the 
with hunting, or other rural pleaſures, or gre 
rather made them their principal employ- 
ment. ' Surrounded in theſe aukward and 


gloomy manſions by a train of vaſſals and 
dependents, they conſumed the rents and preſ 
products of their lands in intemperance a ba 
and a coarſe hoſpitality. ' There was no- reſp 
i thing! in their mode of living or manners 2 9 
| conducive. to the advangement of trade, had 
arts, or ſcience. the ( 
As to the common People, they my freer 
generally 'in too abject and dependent a lu ar 
| Nate to advance themſelves by their induſ. freen 
| try to that degree of Wealth as to attrat as el 
amor 
„ Gerv. Tilb. p. 40. | Chron. — . 9% every 
. Enn, v. o d l 4h an 
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the notieę of their ſuperiors, or attain; that 
ſuperfluity: which is neceſſary to promote 
foreign ar domeſtic trade. The merchants 


and trade ſimen were few and poor, and de- 


pendent for protection ↄn their opulent 


? neighbours : : the farmers, who were placed 


in the rank of freemen, were unable, un- 


der the pawers exereiſed over them by 


their landlords or nobility, to make auy 
great addition to their circumſtances; and 
the ſerfs, or glebe-tenauts, Who were the 
chief cultivators of the lands, and formed 
a very numerous body, were ſtill more de; 
prefled, and obliged to be contented with 
a bare ſubſiſtence... Their ſtate, in many 


reſpects, was ſimilar to that of the ſlaves 


in other countries, - except that its rigors 
had been ſoftened by the introduction of 


the Chriſtian religion. But the caſe of the 


freemen in England was widely different. 
lu ancient Greece and Rome, the oath of a 


freeman im judicial cauſes was admitted 


as evidence, without diſtinction of rank: 
among the Anglo-Saxons, the credibility of 


every one was commonly eſtimated by bis 


fortune and ſtation, as if veracity depended 
„ on 


( 26 ) 
on wealth, and could be expected only 
From its poſſeſſors. 80 partial / and wol 
a diſtinction between freemen, in every 
country where the law is vague, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily contribute to keep the execution 
of juſtice iu the hands of the opulent, and 


eſtabliſh oppreſſion and tyranny over the I tho. 
inferior ranks of people. If the power of of t 
the princes was limited, the benefit accrued iſ the! 
principally to the nobility, who exerciſed i rapie 
an authority over their inferiors more op- amo! 
preſſive than that of the monarch. And i the 
under ſuch a mode of government there in tl 
was a flender proſpect of improvement in ¶ tous 
the condition and circumſtances of the peo- empi 
ple. Commerce was iu too low a ſtate to ¶ be al 
dring : about a revolution of landed property I to liv 
und power, and transfer them to the lower ll duce 
elaſs of e in ee public Free- gular 
e » in ee F104 and e 
: Dalffideritg: he” length of time . the p 
the Anglo Saxon government ſubſiſted, terrar 
and the little diſturbance which the peo- the u 
ple met with- frem fefeign nations, it i) acorn 
natural to aſk, what could be the reaſon IM poliſh 
of the flow — of * arts, M #d £ 


110. and 


( 3 
and knowledge? Many of the Greele and 
Aſiatic ſtates, in a much ſhorter period, 
made a greater proficieticy in the arts ot 
improved life. The manners of the 
Greeks and Saxons, in their primitive ſtate, 
were equally barbaròus; and, what may be 
thought more remarkable, they were both 
of them firſt diſtinguiſhed in hiſtory by 
their acts of piracy. By accounting for the 
rapid advancement” of arts ait4 learning 
among the Greeks,” we are enabled to affigu 
the cauſes of the ſlender proficiency made 
in them by the Saxons, and other barba- 
rous nations, who ſettled in the Weſtern 
empire. The progreſs of civilization will 
be always quick; wherever men are obliged 
to live-in cities, and commerce i intro: 
duced and encouraged. In both caſes, 2 re- 
gular police, laws, and order, are required, 
and enforced by neceflity. And as moſt of 
the petty ſtates on the. coaſts of the Medi- 
terranean were addicted to commerce, and 
the utmoſt care was taken to people and 
adorn the capitals, laws, humanity, and 
poliſhed manners, were the conſequences, 
aud from thence diffuſed into the neigh- 


bourm g 


bouring country. * tile, c contrary, the 
Saxons, and all the N n eee nations, 
being fond of hunting, averſe to a con- 
ſtant reſidence in cities, and diſregarding 
commerce, muſt unavoidably make a ſlowW 
progreſs in the arts, of civilized. life, and 
employ, as it were, the propereſt means to 
keep themſelves in a ſtate of ignorance and 

barbariſm. It was ſcarcely. oſſtble for Eng- 
land, or any other principality in Europe, 
to attain a reſemblance to the ancient ſtates 
of Greece in arts and elegance, till com- 
merce had introduced a regular policy, and 
the capitals were, made the chief reſidence 
of their Princes, - their courts, and officers, 
and conſidered as the centers of decency 
and politeneſs, And there is greater reaſon 
to aſcribe the preſent” flouriſhing ſtate of 
Europe to theſe cauſes, than to the views of 
its ae or 82 efforts of 2 
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REMARKS UPON THE LANDED AND COM- 
MERCIAL POLICY OF ENGLAND, FROM 
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ren, eren, in e een and 
commerce. In many reſpects 
formed to the uſages and regulations of the 
Engliſh in both theſe: articles. And if they 
dal been dif or qualified: to improve 
them, the merchants and land- holders were 
under too many reſtrictions, and the ſub- 
; jets 1 in general i in too mean and oppreſſed 
P, 5 ; | SBS ol}, eee 2 Sh a ſtate, 


(wo) 0 

a Rate, for executing ſuch Aa defi ign. N ie] 
much more eaſy to enumerate the diſcoy- 
ragements given both to trade and huſban- 
ary, than to paigt out ang l mad: 
in their favour. 4 
5 „Soon after the battle at Haſtings, the 
conqueror took pofſeffion of the *derneſne 
of the crown, a afterwards enlarged them 
| by adding ſome of the” confiſcated eſtates 
of the Elin: nobility; We ae told by 
hiſtorians, that he reſerved for his own ufc 
above fourteen hundred manors, beſides 
ſeveral parcels of land in different parts of 
the kingdom. In ſome reſpects he con- 
fidered himſelf as the ſole proprietor of all 
the lands, in right of conqueſt; and, if be 
permitted any of the Engliſn to retain the 
poſſeſſion of their eſtates, it was Looked 
upon as a' favour that might be reſumed a 
his pleaſure,” andthe» Inheritance with. 
held from their children without! injuſ 
tice (a) i If, howeper, the Rhgle- Saxo 
nobility felt all the hardſhips of a cnqueſt 
92 tenants: of the royal demeſnes wen 
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— kotditheir Kitins neally on 
ancient terms, According to whe Anglos 
Saxon mode ef letting lands, the King re- 
ſerved upbn every: teaſe a ſtipulated quan- 
tity of proviſietis;* and enjoined them to be 
delivered at ſtated times to the officurs of 
his houſeholduotle nevertheleis made ſotno 
addition to the ancient rents; aud, without 
regarding; farmer contracts, let them to 
the higheſt bidder; (5). : The: low ſtate. of 


> 


the beg holders in thoſe times will. not 


permit. ys, .t9 imagine, that the real gepu- 
piers of his demeſues, entered. into, theſe 
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Ms: keis more. eee e ly 
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00 Chron, Sax. p. 188. . 6 averl. p. 134. Chron, | 
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ſhoult enter into corenant to lem they 
in the ſane ſtate at the expiration of th 

leaſe. Theſe tenants of the crown after 
wards abuſed their power ſo much, that an 
ordinance was made, that the huſbandmen vt 
Thould not be diſtreſſed or cjected, except i wy 


default of paying their cuſtomary rents aui eule 
ſervites (C). But it cannot: he ſuppoſel, 1125 
chat: un order of this kind; ſo favourable u 0 
the Engliſh tenants, (wo 10 be We * e 
Fach by ce Nene e "24 
On tlie firſt view, it ſhould Geri if th 107 C 

5 p et 5 oviſi ion for the king "might han ppp 
been of g reat ſervice to the Mster bl mate 
bellvigg them from 2 nieveifity, "of aid U bd e 
dhe Hown. * The produce of che roy ele 
= gemeſnes, and th dene ariſt ng f froit a 
ines, reliefs, 7005 cl claims of the kivg fity © 
y ere ſul . 'to defray the ordinary « ct for ar 
= bh endes 'pf f his houfch 55 And « even 1 0 thil it 
on any public, undertaki n , withquit L or the 
ſug 0e *k þ he pe cuniary A8 8 hende 
. axes were never . uit lum ( 
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pences incurred by 


- Wl the hs payment rents in· Kind ( 29. As the 
8 nominal value of Money was inceflantly 
1 decreafirig, and thé rents of conſequence 
5 deefeaſitig) in! the fame Proportion, this 
„ommutation would Have been very advan- 
e tigeous to the tehants of the crown, if 
10 the kings had not claimed a power of 1 im- 


poh ng arbitr talfiag es upon all their an- 
off cient r Ct 7. I x heſe levies Wer 


oth e Pas; bY 7 
aſhes e a tended this change: 
in the payment of 955 that it introduced 
{ greater quar ity . of money into eircula-, 
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Payment, of. rents in kinds, in ſame mea -· 
I} d en the ſubjects to the Nate. of 
_ thoſe barbarous nations who, traffick by 
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to "Theehblders "bu the" burg amber. Of t th ele 
teffants{cerns Hot to hdve been very Beil. 
The cottagers : and glebe tenants; who paid 
their. rents chiefly . in ithei-ſerviees: of the 
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former ſtate; and many of Ali 
lands of the king, v jah Had formerly bocn 
managed by bis officers, ſeem tb have been 
ſtill entruſted to their cars ang: wers either 
let under aniual rents, oriſtdckediby them 
with cattlegnaud other necefſaries of huf- 
This regulation therefore: was fur 


from l ſo beneficial and extenſive 


an effect as migbt habe been expected, even 
if it had not been defeared by the arbitrary 
aſſeſſments impoſed by the erown? When 
theſe talliages were remitted; the boroughs, 
many of 'whieh had formerly been the 

king towns, wert commonly enen 
in the public aids than other towns 
And it might perhaps be owing td thike 
extraordinary aſſeſſmnents and arbitrafyc . 
addions of the erown' or nebility;- that (Vie 


tradeſmen ſecreted their monie 709. Ao 


make, às it were, ſome opel ehe 
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willains ume bad fled:tliither, - — zreſidel 
there ; year and alday (1) And the te. 
mants of the. demeſne- ands 
thoigh. originally : annexed); to the glebe 


vate poſſeſſed af ſome Ubertkes and immu- 


-ratics that ciſtinguiſhed them from the 
s. They were ac· 
quitted from the payment of tolls and pal. 


tsnants of the ſubj 


ſage in fairs and markets for goods bought 


b ſold there that were the produce of their 


lands, ar neceſſary for their cultivation, 
but not for merchandiſing (eq and they 
-cquld not be impanneled, or put} upon ju. 


ries and inqueſts, for any lands held there, 


except in their ow]n towns. And in later 
times they were exempted, from parliamen- 
tary taxes and contributions 

whe attended in parlia ent. 


le landed eſtates, in "the. kingdom 


eon 


7 dis, or in in virtue e of rights chimed by. the 
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it Wl from the profits of the lands, the kings 
* virtually poſſeſſed the powers of. the moſt 
, deſpotic monarchs, by the rights which 
) Wl they occaſionally exereiſed over the eſtates 
* ane tulgeſts.o. 1352977 e e e 
„We have an inſtance in a ane | 
1 cſtates of the kings wards were tha- 

" Lraged in the time of Richard che Firſt; ; and 

it deſerves tjotice; as: it was probabh "the .. 
ancient rule in letting the dernefiits I the | 
erown. After an had been made 
bow many te an a of 'the-plow 
ery maßes. ind each hyde or plowland 
requited-for a proper cultivation, a con- 
tract was made with the officers" of tlie 
court of eſeheats and: wards to ſtoek them 
according to the” eee. But as moſt 
n | eſtates. 
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ſatisfaction for thein according o che fol- 
 kiviing rates. Thel prier of a nbobring or 


Was camputed at four: thillings; ai ſheepof 
ne wol at ten- pence one of coarſe wool 
at fi- pence, and an hog; at twelve · pence. 
When the term of the leaſe expited, the 
tenant wag allowed i to: take with him al 
is effects and rattle; except ſuch as were 
the property of tha kings ward, and to 


pay according to the prices abovementioned 
ok all ſuch eattle as Mete wanting, or t 


purchaſę others in their tend 6). Noi. 
mithlanding theſe regulgtioas, the eſtate 
Which fell into "the, k king's; hands: during 
thecownprivg, of the heir, were-commony 
impoverithsd, by the, waſte, of goods, loſs o 
'tenants, cattle, and implements of huſ- 
pandry. As a great Part of the eſtate wi 
uſually, occupjet by the owner, and ſtocked 
At, Als, SEPERFRL IT Was wank ceaſtes bo can 
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crown! f quenaly\ Jas the lands of - minors 
needy: teperidaut;) whats: and or ro- 
pair: hid fortune! by::therphutder :of:thid 
eſtate: and even the minor them Ives 
were ſometimes diſpoſec of in marriage for 
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ll i the heir; > though" for fome time aſter the 
rc conqueſt very uncertain may be conſiders - 
to Ned as a kind of fines,” and were not, for 


this reaſons, ſo: oppteflive as” de eme be 5 
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extremely fond of the diverſions of the 
hace, and made it one of their Princi al 
anſements,” WI lia am the Firſt increaſed 
the ſeverity of the ancient rame-laws, and 

carried his paſſion | for 228 0 far as to 

&ſtroy thirty villages to make a foreſt. 
And if ſome of his deſcendants mitigated 
the Waal of thefe 2 it was only done 
to 
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cike, and puniſhed offenders with the los WM fine 
of eyes, —— ( And though of t 

Henrythe cd, and ſome of his ſac- iff trav 

ecfioreg:abated-the-ſeretity: of theſe Jaws, fl the 

vet, on every occaſion of diſguſt againſ ſt: 
the barons or people, they were put in exe- if and 

„ eee e levied by oom. bidd 
Ie — 6g to ee — the ſubs. letty 


Its. And John, on his return from York; i cell; 


ordered the fences. of the foreſts, to be le. 
velled, and. the deer to be let looſe i into the 


neighbouring: fields; on which aceount the 


abbey. of Peterborough paidfthirteen hun- 
ted ang twenty marks for diſafforeſting 
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ſubject to the! foreſt-laws? were ber 
from the juriſdietion of the folkſters; aud 
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che ſubjscts ei Inv ſhort, a charter 

in thoſe ages would have been At üb | 
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tay be obſetved, that the foreſts * 
in thpſe ages as much, and probably greater 
pgofit than at preſent. Particular ſpots, I ncig 
ame of aſſarts, were allowed to ( arie. 


be N cultivated, ? on certain te 
Ws. 18 . IIS, ly 
the time of Richard the Firſt. 1 him. 


rent of an acre ſown with wheat, was eſti thing 
Fate at one ſhilling ; and he ps e 
7. ſown with barley, 5 1 iy 
fix: pe ce (w). The, ſheriffs, we obſer 
allowed to. make thi YN n the 8 
of mand 
; Why they 
deen of little Bee 10 the throu 
Prince or'people, as increaſing only the 0 2 
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ance for the uſe of the Mg 0 FE yal the 
mily was not one of the ing hege never 
the king removed from one feat to lg et 
his retinue aſſumed a right to Pillage the 
lands of the crown, and ſometimes: the 


neighbouring country, of all forts of nete. 


aries, under a pretence of providing for 


him. Horſes, carts, victuals, and every 
thing that could be of the leaft- uſe, 225 
ſeized by his officers ; ; and though x prom 
of payment were made, they were ſelde 
obſerved. His. domeſtics: too, when ſeut 
upon buſineſs into diſtant parts of the king: | 
dom, claimed. the fame privilege, and de- 


manded a ſupply of proviſions wherever 


they lodged, and in almoſt every town 
through which they travelled, The beſt 
temedy which the People could apply 
againſt this evil Was, upon notice of the 
king's progreſs, to retite, with their ef- 
fects, into the woods, or unto places at a 
diſtance from his route. (*). Henty the 

Firſt endeayoured in vain to relieve the 
people, by fixing the Pg of TER 


. ) Badu. Hit. p. 212 W. Malmeb. p. 7. 
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and the priſes of his officers. The cuſtom th 
continued, with ſome mitigations, and was MI ot! 
not entirely aboliſhed till ſome centuries to 
Alter his reign. del 
All che lands of the ſubjects, under the WM uſe 
] Anglo-Saxon government, were liable to W por 
the repair of caſtles, as neceflary to the the 
defence of the realm; but theſe fortified MI thi: 
Places were not then very numerous. The cou 
Normans found it neceſſary to increaſe the MW rig! 
number; and for this reaſon called upon of. 
the people firſt to erect, and then to repair WM in t. 
them 5%. Nor did the grievance reſt here. up 
The keepers of theſe caftles generally plun- tho 
dered the whole neighbourhood, in order MI ſo f: 
to ſupply themſelves with timber, provi} as t 
fions, and other ſtores. This cuſtom, like tend 
the other, though fubject to ſome limit: If 
tions by the great charter, was not totally that 
* aſide till the time of the Stuarts. over 
If the ſubjects had juſt reaſon to com · vour 

. al un of the exactions of the purveyors and the! 
caſtellaus, they. had equal reaſon, in ſome il #for 
inſtances Nes copderan Fi, pres g 1 [5 
. (a) 
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the ſheriffs, as not leſs oppreſſive. than the 
other. When the ſheriffs were called upon 
to diſtrain, the cattle of the farmers, for 

debts due to the crown or ſubjects, they 
uſed, great ſeverity in the exerciſe of their 
power, and commonly appraiſed: and- ſold 
e them at low rates (2). So beneficial Was 
d this branch of their office, that iu ſome 
counties it was claimed by an hereditary : 
ve WM right (a). And, to aggravate the oppreffion 
of the people, the ſheriffs' were allowed, 
ir Wl in travelling t rough their counties, to take 
re, up their lodgings gratis, wherever they L 
W thought prope r (6).” This grievance, was 
ſo far redrefled, under a-ſucceeding reign, 
as to limit the number of horſes and at- 
tendants (). 

If we may Sobek from theſe n, 
that the juriſdiction exerciſed by the kings 
over hel tenants and fubjects was not fa- 
vourable to a due cultivation of the lands, 
the barons and great land- Owners will not 
afford us inſtances of better regulations i in 
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earldom or barony, yet many 
ſeſſed more ample": eftates Og” William 
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he direction of their ſtewards. The cal. 
tles or manſſon· houſes of the barons were 


commonly : ſurrounded with a park, war- 


ren, and groves, which maintained a great 


number of cattle; and corn and other pro- 
viſions were brought 1 in at ſtated times by 
their plowmen, and tenants. Large grang- 
ries were built for laying | up the corn, and | 
veffels e or troüghs prepared for ſalting their 
; ficth-mear, and ſtoring it it vp 4 for. ue Abri 
the winter. 


Jt has. been already ee that the 


| poſlettion of forty. hydes of. nd Was re- 


quired. to. qualify an Anglo-Saxon. | for the 
honour of a. thane of the firſt rank; and 
though, the Tame landed. qualification | WA 


not neceſſary to entitle ad Norman to an 
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felpeft they ſeurtely excelled the Anglo- 0 

Sixorts: Many of their eſtates were re- 

tarned in their own hands, and ſtocked at 
Heir expence with viltains and cattle under 
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os Firſt was extremely liberal ta ſane: of 
his attendants, in dividing the de bbs 
Engliſh, and gave them, ſuch - exteuſi 
trafts gf land as could be of no uſe, ęxce 


in maintaining @ great Tetinue of Tee 5 


and dependents. And in rude and uncuir 
tivated ages this is wſually the ficſt ſpegies 
of luxury, and the ogly way in which he 
large ingomes, of the nobjlity can be cap. 


ſumed. And this was in ſome meaſurę 
the cat f the early Narman nobility, wal h 


acquainted. with thoke, foreign expend: five 
commodities: and faſhiqnable articles, which 
exhauſt the revenue of khe opulent land- 
Owners in modern times, they were, obſig⸗ 
to 1p end the chief x arofits of their. eſtates 
hoſpitality, and the maintenance of a 


numerous: train of follawers. . Ang. 5 | 


want of a foreign market for the rnipal 


Podukts of the lands, and the cuſtom of 


receiving a RE SO parte of their rents in ind, 
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be Nortans, immedi ately” after the the 
Conqueſt; were obliged to ſpread themielve the 
over the kingdom; aiich ſettle in every 'pait MI the 
with a company of armed attendants. The W iy 
barons and great land-owners might, in MW Her 
this reſpect, be compated to ſo many gene thei 
- mak, who governed their reſpective dif- exte 
tricts by a military force, and at the fame IM dear 
time aſſumed the cognirance of almoſt ME equ⸗ 
every ſubject of diſpute among their de- of t. 
pendents. Many'of their coutts 55 equal obli 
in authority to thoſe of the King Ra agan 
though divers atem ts were e ah firm 
made by the crown, for ſome reig ons after mg 

ed; 


the Conqueſt; to reduce the power So: the | 
nobility ; 4 yet” 10 little regard was Paid to than 
the penekt ot liberty bf the ſubjects in thb I to re 
deſigil, thar they were often obliged to pay the k 
= + fine, in order to have, their caüſes heard the 
in the King's 8 .cqurts ( + Intereſt or ne- ſtate, 
ceſſi ity. kept the barons within reaſqnabl dne 


bounds during the reigns of. the two Wil. 1 % 
las; ; but they Rad no | ſooner won over 117 
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they aſſumed almoſt an unlimited autho- 
rity over their tenants and dependents. 


Henry the Firſt ſaw the error of his fa- 
ther's conduct, in making grants of ſuch 


extenſive territories and powers; and, eng 


deavoured in vain to bring about 4 morę 
equal diſtribution of property. Under ſome 
of the ſucceeding reigns, the princes were 
obliged to court the aſſiſtance of the barons 
againſt their rivals to the throne. by con- 


firming their claims: Theſe concefic ions, | 


indeed, were afterwards commonly Tevok- 
ed; but the barons: ſubmitted no long er 
than till a favourable opportunity eee 


to reſume them. The policy of ſome of 
the kings, and the weakneſs of others, kept 


1232141. 


the power of the nobility in a ach 
ſtate, though the ableſt Princes « could not 
Afirely Faviſh i it from 3 5 And transfer 


LIED 


«they, gained, a Wie e over che brot 
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their ſucceſſors were freq ently willing to 
grant, for a valuable con ſide ration, or thro 
5 all the. privileges annexed to þoc- 


V4 lands, 


the natives to their party, or epreieg 
them beyond a poſſibility of reſiſtariee;; than 


r nenen 


2 
; 
5 
RI 
4 * 
= 
| 


1 
lands, y under the Anglo- Saxon £9 ver nment, | 
In kengch of time the nobility 1 had the ad. 
dreſs to get many of their demands con · 
| firmed by Magna ( Charta 15 and i in limiting 
the claims of the crown over themſclves, 
Ungolt undeſi gnedly laid the foundation of 
gengral liberty. "The compoſition "for mi- 
Utary ſervice, called ſcutage, the deſtruc- 
tion © of Caſtles a under Henry the Secopd, and 
the appointment of juſtices itmerant, were 
meaſyres well calculated. for deprefljy 18 che 
power and martial ſpirit.c of the nobility, if 
a ſucreſſion of foreign and domeſtic Wars 
had, not, in ſome. meaſure, 9 their 
effects. Military expeditions, b oth at, hom 
and abroad, were, however, ſo fax ſervice 
able. in diffuſing landed property among 
the: people, that the bargns began tg, di 
poſe of ſome; part qf their eſtates, - in order 
fo raiſe. money, to ſupport their expences, 
though it cannot be ſuppoſed, that a lag 
number of additional freeholders would be 
created by theſe alienations. 
| In every country where the huſband 
men conſiſt. chiefly. of ſlaves and glebe- 
tenants, the els of a copguelt are not ſo 
„Dil | | | ſeverely 
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ſeverely © felt as where landed property i 1s 
more divided, and the freemen are nume- 
rous. For this reaſon, though. a great 
part of the lands Was wreſted from: the 
owners, by | the conqueror, for the ſake of 


1% — 4 4 


N rewarding his foldrers, yet the tenants qr 
| occupiers were generally permitted to coR- 
;- WM tinve, on their farms. They were tranſ- 
d ferred to the victors, Who exacted from 
'c Wl them their accuſtomed rents and ſerviees, 
e or any additional burthens they thought 
if WF proper to impoſe. And this was eaſily ef- 
3 Wl fed, as all the laws and uſages i in thoſs 
ir times were, ina peculiar manner, calcu- 
if lated for keeping the lower rank of people 
n a ſtate of ſervility or dependence. The 
g Jariſdiction which the Engliſh thanes exer- 
.  *ifed over their tenants and vaſſals, was 
ir maintained by the Norman barons. They 

„ beid their courts in the ſame manner, and 
ve WF ſubjected all ſuch as lived within their ti» 
de berties to many troubleſome burthens and 
I frvices. - It would be tedious to relate all 
d- the petty. impoſitious of this kind, though 
e- they. had precedents. for moſt of them, 
ſo wars the reigns of, the Anglo-Saxon 
is | | princes, 


. 


lord 8 il, a 1 events fübimit to the 21 


Law. They poche the cattle of defaul.' 
ters ane che Virds of their” caſtles, arid by 


* petty co courts of the lords my 


of the perſons'who lived within their lord" 


fP 
— EZ Þ 


1 5 1 
printes. Sometimes the teuants wett 
obliged ten grind their corn only lat their 


actions of his licenſeck baker. And the 
Baf6hs hats a möre eneditious way of en · 
forth 4 chert rabid, and "revoieting 
THE debts; Than by this tedidus' 5 


this tneans fob obliged the Owners to ſub: 
Mit 'toltheir demands. But, however op- 


thought, neceſſity almoſt en forced thel 
eſtabliſhment. The mean and indig ent 
ſtate of the people, and tlie great num- 
ber of vaſſals ſettled: upon the lands, re- 

quired ſome cheap and expeditious -mode 
of obtaining juſtice; and in moſt caſes its 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the greater part 


Juriſdiction. would voluntarily appeal to 
him, and ſubmit to his deeiſion- As the 


people grew more independent. they began 


to complain of the oppreſſions in theſe M ( 
courts, and to ſeek for redreſs in the courts 


of the king; and the appointment of juF | 
«* „ | RET tices WM: 


4 


Is _ 


tics inert ae Ape 0 


the inferior 5 ech 
dees and exattions.' © 
er. zalati 
. 90 — of cheir Divers Som 
Lee them were'confidered as attached to the 
by zlebe, and deper Fi „for ſubſiſtence and 
b. bettlement, on the will of their maſters; 
5 and others were liable to be ſoldt wich 
if only: en chat they ſhould not be 
foreigners{g).'. Ard though 
at WM they were ill allowed te have: a propeſty 
n- Win their cattle and goods, yet theſe were 
ſubjeck tb ſale for the debts of their maſ- 
ter, when there. was a deficiency in his ef- 
ks (). do much regard, however, was 
paid: tothe intereſt of agriculturegothar 
oxen; for the plopghuwere: exenipted- from 
fle, as long as there were any other effects 
ip FREE _— en, 8 nen e This 


an ; 5 r 7 +1145 79 "PE 1 1 unn 


ſe (. Gerv. Tilb. v. 393 · Rog. Hored, p- 343+ | 
rts (+) Madox's Hift. of the Exch, v. II. Ye 10%, | . 
if. {i} Gere, Te 5. 438. Fa 1 * ' 
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5 e ee ome gentuties . 
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e We eng. DAY be reden 
rast — my dure fr 
time of the Auge Bann gd var harten, the by 
goods af inteſtatas were ordered; on fare enure 
2 H do bei d among tlie chil 
drow or, relations and the pe — 
ahom(n) s ad. werbe woe 
4 1 | Ts: man -RQriQ 85 mut fre· 
quentiy die — andy ly de 
prive 2 creditors ex>uelations. of the neert⸗ 
fruits of their Ee: and labour. Ns co 


650 51 | III. 1 iv. r wet. LY . 3 er; at 
(1) Leg. Ang. Sax. p. 144. 4 nd . 
fan] Blackſtone's Com. v. u. p- 404. 
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© „ 
n tete ass, def, egülpage, 
. coprt-i itrigues, of more” Bibeval arte" 


m ents, uſually engage the attention) bf all. 
Pe erſons v who | circumſtances-exet mpt them 
from perſonal. labour; Ei among the carly* 
Normans, military atchievements and the 
iiverfions.of the chace were 
ployments of all the 1 inde 


wy 
at 


ut in proces $. mots time the — 7 
enure. rb forages. Fry the. martial ſpini-ob 


a, and in Jengthiof time was found to be 

| benefic ial to the. public. But if lands 
geld d in ſocage were: free frem ſeme bur 
en ineident: to feudal tenures, the own» 
. 5 f them were coinniôn 
Froat, exaCtions on every faceofhon.' Phe. 
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vas complained of by 8 till the 
alue of them was fixed by thie great char- 
er; and though it had been vival to re- 


ceive 
Ih 


den chief en. 


ated) for money. The. 


* 
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ly ſubject to 
incertainty of reliefs; oma d hange of heirs, | 


2 
be 
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ceive a year's profit, and, ſometimes only 
an heriot, on the ſucceſſion to focage-lands 
Akt yet the ſuperior lord commonly kept the 
terms of admiſſion uncertaiñ, in; c order to 
extort money. from the heir 6); ; and fo 
this. reaſon. lands held 'by this. kenure were, 
in general, of no greater value, than copy: 
hold lands at preſent, when the fine 1s ur. 
cettain. TT 1 
"Ihe frequency of” che 2 fathj nes il in "wal 
| ages affords: undeniable P's, of the loy 
ſtate of hvſbandry, and poverty af the fat 
mers. Theſe exceſſive dearths, whit 
ſwept away a great n umber of cople, 'at 
ſometimes: aſcribed, 'by the Hiſtorians" 0 
thoſe times, to the exbebitaitt 'taxes leviet 
on the land-holders, to the exactions of the 
purveyors and officers of the crown, an 
ſometimes to a more probable” Lac 
wetneſs of the ſeaſons, © This has bet 
at all times,” in England,” the principal ca 
of the ſcarcity:of grain, except when oe 

cafioned by too large an export. Remark 
have been made in ſome countries, that 
: _—_ otra ſprings break out, A deart 


| $720 0 D. 1rymple on Feudal Proper, p. 5. 


( 239 ) 
or ſcanty harveſt eufues. This obſerva · 
tion is, generally placed among. the idle 
prophecies founded on the appearance ofa 
comet, mock- ſans.-or. other unuſual, phe 
nomenon, thaugh- it is built on a better 
foundation; - Rainy ſeaſons were equ⸗ ly 
the cauſes of theſe extraordinary ſpripgs, 
and of the ſcarcity of 2 07 which Ccoms * 
monly followed (o). „ 
The miſeralile fate of the gecupiert of 
the lands, and the ſmallneſs of their' farm 1: 

mil not permit us to imagine, that 4 pro- 8 
r proviſi ion could be made for a ſcanty 
harveſt,” Like the flaves or vaſſals in other 
countries, | their principal bare extended no 
father than to ſupply their on immediate 
wants, and the demands of their land- 
brds, Im times of great plenty, the price 

f grain was immoderately low, as very 
little was ex ported ; and dufing a ſeartity, 

t was exceſſiwely high: both of which are 
qually peruicious to huſbandry. So little 
provition was made for unfavourable” ſea- 
ſons, or everVagainſt a ſevere wwihtet, that 


"bs * + * 7 Ya * n 8 . . 
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(6) Camd, Brita, p. 74. 24%. 
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a great bert of the cattle _wT pefilhel 
at theſe times. Many of the ſheep, in- 
deed, ſurvived, as more care was generally 
blltowet- upon them than other cattle, 
They were commonly kept in barns, or! 
ſmall incloſures, in the nights during the 
winter, either to prevent . from being 
ſtolen, or to improve the quality of the 
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wool, . which was beg inning to be the MWhaltur 
hel article of the En iſh commerce, duced, 
And it is not unlikely, but the increaſed Meondd, 
number of ſheep, for "= ſake of traffic in Mitable 


their wool, might help to diſcourage til 
lage, and bring on thoſe grievous famines, 
which ſeem to have been more frequent 
than in- former ages. The land-owners, 
finding greater benefits from their flocks 
of ſheep than raiſing corn, converted many 
of * tillage · lands into paſtures, and gra 
dually diminiſhed the quantity of grain: 
And as fewer perſons | were required to at- 
tend the flocks of ſheep. than to till the 
lands, the number of farmers and cottager 
would be ſenfibly reduced. Some advan- 
tages, however, aroſe from this change, in 


the application of the lands. Many of q 
VIP 


he one 
gradua 
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ins were abandoned, or ſet at liberty, 3 
on eaſy terms, as no longer ſo profitable 
Ito their maſters as in preceding ages. 
Under tlie government of the Anglo-Sax- 
ms, when the export of wool was incon- 
derable, and tillage encouraged by every. 
and owner, the ſerfs and inferior tenants 
vere uſeful, and even neceſſary: but, as 
paſturage increaſed, their number was re- 
Juced, and many of them began to be 
onfidered as burdenſome; her than pro- 
table to their latidlords. And this may 
e one reaſon why the number of freemen 
radually increaſed from the time of the 


nt onqueſt. The Normans, finding many 
16, If the glebe tenants ſettled in their ma- 
e ors to be in ſome meaſure uſeleſs, by the 


kclining ſtate of tillage, and perhaps un- 

filling to afford them ſubſiſtence any 
ger, might be induced to emancipate- 
hem in their ow relief, or to offer them 
berty on very moderate terms. | 
From the union between Norm and 
gland after the Conqueſt, aud the ac- 
ions of territory, which were made by 
"5 AWE it en have been ex- 
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pected, that ſome advantages would have 
accrued to both countries, by an exchange 
of each other's products: but, excepting 
wines, theſe were too much alike to lay 


the foundation of a profitable traffic be- 


tween them. I proper encouragement 
had been given to trade, the lands would 
have felt the influence by an advance of 
their rents, and a more induſtrious cul- 
ture. Nor is it poſſible, in many caſes, 
that the lands ſhould make the moſt pro- 
fitable returns, or be cultivated to their 


full extent, without permitting a free and 
large export of their products. The ſuper: 


fluous commodities of one country maj 
bear a conſiderable price in another ; and 
this, in return, may have other goods to 
give in exchange, to their mutual advan: 


tage. The timber of the Northern, .and 


the wines of the Southern parts of Europe, 


owe their value, in a great meaſure, to the 


demands of other countries, and withou 
permitting their export would be almoli 
uſeleſs to the natives. This is now ſo well 
underſtood, that every European nation i 


endeavouriu; g to gain the adyantage « of each 
| other 
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A by exchanging ſuch commodities 4s 

employ the greateſt number of hands to fit 

them for uſe, for raw and unwrought ma- 

terials. In thoſe early ages this policy was 

little underſtood. - It ſeemed only neceſſary 

for the purpoſe of commerce to make an 
exchange of goods, without attending to 

the number of workmen they employed. 

Wool was exchanged with the Fleming 
for cloth; and it may be thought remark- 
able, that the firſt advance of the value of 

lands, and the richeſt branch of trade, 

ſhould be owing to the export of a com- 

modity that tended to depopulate the 
country, to diminith tillage, and make the 

nd nation almoſt tributary to foreigners for one 

(0 of the moſt neceſſary articles of life. 5 
A mercantile people would have en- 1 
deavoured to turn the native commodities | 
of a conquered country to advantage, by 
encouraging their export, and augmenting 
their quantity; but the Normans were liffle 
fuperior to the Engliſh in thoſe arts and 
improvements of life, which give birth 
and Jupport to manufactures and com- 
R 2 merce. 
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merce. The reproach of drunkenneſs, cut 
charged on the Engliſh, was, in a few years, fer 
applicable to the N ormans, who, like other cla 
conquerors, adopted the vices: of the van- per 
quiſhed.. They were, nevertheleſs, in ſome cle: 
reſpects, ſuperior to the Engliſh. They WW the 
built more ſumptuous houſes, and affected WM fala 
greater elegance in their dreſs, furniture, M thei 
and manners (p). The nobility, ſpending mat 
their time chiefly in their caſtles and coun- WW mat 
try-houſes, and converſing little with each cult 
other, had all that decency and politeneſs Wl man 
- which conſiſt in ceremony and form, and refer 
all the reſpect which can be created by 1 ere 


numerous retinue of ſervants. Qualities ſlaye 
of this kind contributed little to the * ed, 
vancement of foreign or domeſtic trade. dry! 
The military tenure, by which moſt of the ly, a 
lands were held, and the conſtant feud llave 
among a factious and turbulent nobility Who 
muſt unavoidably prevent many perſons in Out 
opulent circumſtances from giving a prope! ow 
_ atten tion to arts and commerce; and ts 155 
(4) w. mud. p. 67. n. . p. 2369, to th. 


cuſtom 
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„ fervants muſt diſqualify many of the lower 
: Wl claſs of people for more uſeful ſervices and 
E perſonal labour. If we except the barons, 
cl clergy, and a few others, the remainder of 
dhe people was held in ſuch a ſtate of yaſ- 
d Wl falage and dependence, that it was not in 


their power to encourage the artiſt and 
10 manufacturer. Though ſome of the Nor- 
n- WM mans are ſaid to have been fond of agri- 


< culture 79), yet the care of the lands, and 


6, MW many af the mechanical arts, were uſually 
WM referred to the villains, or to thoſe who 
were ſcarcely raiſed above the condition of 


A ſlayes. The arts, indeed, as before obſery- 
a. ed, had flouriſhed in Greece; and huſban- 
de. dry had been ſucceſsfully carried on in Ita- 
th ly, and other countries, under the care of 


who thought them worthy of- attention. 
On the other hand, the Engliſh and Nor- 
man gentry held all A occupations in 
the loweſt eſtimation; and looked upon ig- 


to their rank and character. 


% Togulph. Hiſt. p. 77. 5 
R 1 ä 


cuſtom of retaining a numerous train of 
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ſlaves; but they were directed by maſters 


norance in many uſeful arts as an honour | 
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The barons and prelates affected great 
pomp,. and thought it neceſſary to their 
grandeur to be ſurrounded by a numerou 
company of ſervants and attendants, which part 
they maintained in great ſplendor. Becker; I geec 
retinue of knights and dependents 1 is not Ml com 
taken notice of by hiſtorians, on account of thei 
its ſingularity ; ſince every other perſon of gal 
diſtinction commonly maintained as many WM faſhi 
as his circumſtances enabled him to ſup- ¶ very 
port. Among theſe ſome degree of ele: uſele 
| gance in apparel might prevail; but many trade 
of them were unable to * ſupport their WM tion 
Enighthood by an adequate fortune; and I the 
their demands were too ſmall to improve M tinue 
the ancient manufactures, by encouraging WM Four 
the workmen ko greater induſtry and ex- a ſtat 
cellence. It can give us no favourable our « 
idea of the uſeful luxury of thoſe times to name 
be told, that 'the rooms of Becket's palace of th, 
were covered with ruſhes in the furmer, MM fignec 
and with ſtraw or hay in the winter (r)- of th, 
Nor was the furniture of the king's bed - and a 
chamber leſs extraordinary. 8 bed Was 


uſu; 
wer 


ftra 


(s) ( 
(7) Madox's Hig of he Exch. vol II. p. 371. 0 4 


uſually 


\ 


e 5 5 
Ally ſtuffed with ſtraw; and ſome Kg 


particular houſe (s). The monaſtics, in- 
deed, ſoon after the Conqueſt, began to 


complain of the luxury of the times; but 
their declamations were principally levelled | 


againſt wearing piqued ſhoes and long hair: 
faſhions, like many others, that might be 
very troubleſome, and at the ſame. time 
uſeleſs towards promoting the intereſt of 
trade. To ſhew the prevalence and dura- 
tion of faſhion, it may be obſerved, that 


the cuſtom of wearing piqued ſfioes con- 


tinued in uſe till the reign of Edward the 
Fourth, when their length was limited by 
a ſtatute (7). If there was any thing of 
our own manufacture, that deſerved the 


name of luxury, it was the needleworks 


of thoſe times. Many of theſe were de- 


ſigned. for making the copes and veſtments 
of the clergy, or for adorning the ſhrines 


and altars in the convents and churches. 


(s) Chron: Wykes, p· 43. Camd. Brit. v. I. p. 331. 
00 4 Edw. IV. . e 
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were held « on the condition of finding clean 
ſtraw for his uſe, when he reſided at a 
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London was ſo famous for works of: this | 
kind, that they were requeſted as preſents 


by one of the popes (2). But they were 


too much limited i in their uſe to become 
objects of national importance as articles, 


of commerce. The trade of the nation, 
excepting the export of wool, continued 
nearly in the ſame ſtate as under the 
Anglo- -Saxons, No new arts or {kill in 
manufactures were imported by the Nor- 
mans; and no addition was made to the 
liberty of the ſubjects, which might tempt 


them to exert genius and induſtry, and 


enable them, by the returns of their la- 


bours, to promote trade by the conſump- 
tion of native and foreign commodities, 

The invaſions of the Dayes had obliged 
the Engliſh to form a navy; and William 
the Firſt, as well to repel the invaders as 
to tranſport troops into his foreign domi- 
nions, had a conſiderable fleet, a part of 
which might occaſional! ag be employed | in 
conveying merchandiſe into other coun- 
tries. Corn was ſometimes __ to 
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France and other ſtates; but the demand 
for it abroad was not conſtant, nor could 
leave be always obtained to export it. Ri- 
chard the Firſt ordered the ſea- ports to be 
guarded for a time, that it might not be 


ſent abroad, and commanded the maſters 
of five ſhips at Valeri to be hanged, for ex- 


porting it without his leave (w). - Nor 
was the quantity pf leather, or ſkins, fo 
large as to employ a great number of veſ⸗ 
ſels. Wool was an article of the greateſt 


ralue, and for ſome centuries after the Con- 


queſt was continually increaſing in quan- 
tity and price. The ranſom- money of 
Richard the Firſt was, in part, raiſed from 
the ſale of this article ; and the people had 
ſcarcely any other commodity that was in 
demand amongſt foreigners. Though the 


export of this uſeful material may be 
thought, in modern times, to have been 
an impolitic meaſure, by diſcouraging tl- 
lage aud population, it ſerved in thoſe ages. 
to give in exchange for foreign goods, and 
advanced the value of landed Pape | 


(w Rad, de e ion, p: 696. Chron. bona, p. 127. 
And 
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And as ſkilful workmen were then wanting 
to manufacture i it, if it had not been ex- 
ported, it would have been almoſt uſeleſs to 
the ſubjects. | 


The Flemings, who were Avon out of 
their own country by an inundation, and 


retired into England in the time of Henry 
the Firſt, might have been extremely uſe- 
ful to the natives, by their {kill in ſome 
branches of the woollen manufacture, if 
they had been employed to inſtruct them. 
The; muſt have been numerous, as they 


were removed from the North to the bor- 
ders of Wales, in order to form a barrier 
againſt the incurſions of the Welch; and 
they acquitted themſelves ſo well in the 
capacity of ſoldiers and merchants as to 


become ſubje&s of panegyric (x). They 
would have been much more ſerviceable, it 


they had been employed to improve the 


Engliſh in the art of weaving 3 ; or, at leaſt, 
if they had been placed in a ſituation where 
they might have communicated their {kill 
and diſpoſed of their goods with greater 


(x) Gir. Camb. 1430 Wal. p. 848. w. Malmeſp. p. 80. 
H. Knyghton, Pe 2377» 
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eaſe than in a remote corner of the iflan; 
in which they were liable to inceſſant in- 
terruptions from their fierce neighbours; 
but the benefits of trade were imperfectly 
underſtood, or ſligntly attended to bo 6 the 
princes or their ſubjects. 8 | 
In every country where honour. a re- 
ſpect are annexed only to the profeſſion of 
arms, trade will be looked upon as dif- 
graceful to the gentry, and conſigned to 
Jews, ufurers, and the loweſt of the peo- 
ple Cy). And, if commerce had been a 
more creditable employment, it could not 
1 Wl flouriſh under the arbitrary exactions of the 
4 Wl monarchs of thofe times, who aſſumed a 
c Wl fovereign juriſdiction: over all its branches, 
o and frequently ſeized the merchandiſe of 
the ſubjects or aliens without diſtinction. 
ir The duties or cuſtoms levied on goods im- 
e ported or ex ported were, for ſome time after 
+ che Conqueſt, in a great meaſure undeter- 
re MI ined, and collected by officers, who 
1, Wl ſometimes plundered, inſtead of protecting 
er the merchants. Through intereſt or bribes, 
a licence to trade might be obtained from 
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che grown by particular perſons; and if | 
a few were curiched by the grar t, the in- 
duſtry of others was preportionably dif. | 
couraged. So far was commerce thought 
to be at the diſpoſal of the king, or under 
the controul of his officers, that it was 
dangerous to intermeddle in any of its 
branches without having obtained leave, by 
a fine or a preſent, Every privilege rela- 
4 tive to trade was expoſed to ſale, and might 
be obtained for 1 valuable conſideration. 
And traffic, even in the moſt neceſſary ar- 
f ticles, Was under great reſtrictions. The 
people were compelled to pay a. fine far 
Jae to export corn, leather, cheeſe, or 
any ather commodity 3: to remove corn 
from one county to another; to ſell dyed 
cloth, or to ſalt fiſh in a n man- 
ner (2). The king's officers were ſeldom 
to be approached by the ſubjects without 
A preſent 1 in their hands, though this was 
. ſometimes extremely trifling; When no- 
. thing of greater value could be extorted, 
: they e to receive an anke hound, or 


09 Madoz's Hit. of we Each, v. . \P- 3 46 470+ | 
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public utility required. e 
As little intercourfe was kept u p wich 
the ſeveral nations of Europe, and acts of 
piracy and robbery were frequent, ſtrangers 
were commonly received with marks of 
jealouſy, and ſeldom permitted to viſit the 
interior counties, except at the time of a 
fair. If any foreign merchants reſorted to 
England at theſe ſeaſons, their refidence 
„vas uſually limited to forty days (a). A 
- WH longer reſidence would have been equally 
* Wl 42ngerous to their perſons and property, by 
the juriſdiction or powers which tlie crown 
* or barons exerciſed over all ſtrangers who 
n lived within their territories. And when 
che borough- towns became more nume- 
1- BF tous, and the tolls or cuſtoms were farmed 
n by the inhabitants, every tradeſman, whe- 
ut WF ther a native or alien; if he was not ad- 
4 Wl mitted to his freedom, was liable to expul- 
o- WF fion, or to grievous exactions by the bur- 
d, beſles. Theſe regulations of trade, if they 
or deſerve the name, ſeem to be calculated 
rather to depreſs than een, the ſpirit 


| a) 1 2 fig „ 1 
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of commerce, and could anſwer no othet 
end than to form monopolies deſtructive of 
its progreſs, or to make it unprofitable to 
the greateſt part of the people. 


1% 44 1 phe 


Almoſt all the laws and cuſtorgs,. Which 


had been introduced by the Anglo-Saxon 
for regulating domeſtic trade, continued in 


force after the ſettlement of the Normans, 


Nothing was allowed to be fold above the 
value of four-pence, except in cities, bo- 


roughs, and fairs, under a pretence of pre 


venting theft and frauds, but rather wath 
a view to colle& the tolls ( b). Even the 
butchers. were not allowed to fell ther 


meat in any other places (c). Nor were 


any cloths, except black, permitted to be 
dyed but only in eities and boroughs (4). 
When the merchants conveyed their goods 
to any markets in the inland counties, 
they were inceflantly ſubject to exactions 
for paſſing bridges, foreſts, and other pri- 
* e and when A pere 


0 Lex: Ang. Sax. p. 276; H. LH, . . 
(e) H. Hunt, p-. 343. 34 
(a) Mat. Paris, p. 191. H. Hunt. p. 440. 
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them to ſale, they were obliged to Ghats. 
to a variety of cuſtomary tolls. Theſe are 
enumerated, with great exactneſs, in ſome 
antient charters, and ſerve to ſhew for 
what reaſons the barons and others ſoli- 


1 
cited theſe grants from the crown. As 
long as the market-towns were few, and 

1 
Wl little frequented, and the trade of the na- 
Js 4 
4 tion was Carried on chiefly at fairs, the tolls 
1 at ſuch times might amount to a conſider- 


able ſum; but at preſent, by the alterations 
* in trade, 1 5 the decreaſed value of money, 
dmey are become trifling, and the payment 


" Wl of them rather troubleſome than e 
n to the ſubjects. 
1 The credit of every perſon nel] in | 
* trade muſt. unavoidably have been low, on 
a account of the ſcarcity of money, the high 


rate of intereſt, and the extreme difficulty 
of giving proper. ſecurity. for the payment 
of debts . or goods. . Moſt landed eſtates 
could not be alienated or transferred with⸗ 
out great trouble; and the ſmall parcels 

of lands poſſeſſed by the inferior freemen 
were ſubject to ſuch a variety of ſervices 


aud demands as to be almoſt uſeleſs for the. 
pay 4 


— 


could ſeldom be obtained without the pay - 


inhabitants of the North, which was not I chant 


viſited wick the Engliſh ; and it is not un- 
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payment of ie It frequently has 
pened, that no money could be k borrowed 
upon them, nor an alienation made, will- 
out the leave of the ſuperior; ad this | 


ment of a fine. For this' reaſon, the cre- 
dit of every merchant was chiefly confined 
to his capital ſtock ; and that of the buyers, 
to the ready money they, were able to pro- 
cuce: and, from the great ſcarcity of caſh, 
and the general poverty of the people, the 
credit of both. muſt have been too low to 
carry on an extended commerce. 
If, however, trade laboured under theſe, 
and other. diſcouragements, it kept gradu- 
ally increaſing from the time of the Con- 
queſt. The Saxons and Danes, after their 
ſettlement in Britain, maintained a con- 
ſtant or occaſional correſpondence with the I necti 


entirely Joſt after the. arrival of the Nor- induc 
mans. The furs and hawks, which were MI to the 
imported from Norway and the Northern Ml theſe. 
regions, and the grain. exported. thither, fender 
afford an evidence, that theſe countries were they 


_ 


nections 0 
<hants,. Ve; 10, on 


to the, | 8 


vu df H iv was | brought from 
thence in exchange, as as this was the chief 


article of their commerce. Timber, an 4 


almoſt all other commodities that now 
ſupport the trade with the Northern'ſtates; 
were; in xhoſe times, almoſt equally plen · 
tiful in- England. But on whatever account 
this correſpondenge was. kept ups all the 


10 thes Engliſh, ſeamen; The connection 
with. the; ſee of Rome HA ona | religious 
account andiſt hoſe: o. xeſorted 
uſually. 1 through France; and all the 


commo! dities., which, the Engliſh received 
from, 1  axrcpntile ſtates of Italy were 


impof ee by be n 1 chants of ] Florenge, or 


other forelgyers,, or, conveyed, throug h 


844 


France, In ahe line ofthe Cruſades,.con- 
re, formed. with Italian met- 

1 ; 3 þ unt,. night be 
\ ſeyd arger quantities, of goads 


E# 


the Weſtern parts of Europe 3, aud ithe 
theſe. romantic: ke ee be de- 


tended « on the, views gf policy and utility, 
they were hey. ſertheleſs. productive of ſome 


benef fits in . for the weaſure: they 
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rauſted. They allayed, c 
1 tic 8 to fre 


ra time, the 


don zent in thoſe ages, 
| and introduced a more lberal intercourſe jur 
between the ſeveral nations of Europe. Be-. the 
hacks the time of theſe expeditions, : every pit 
petty ſtate: on the continent was fo. much WM ſon 
| engaged 4 uin ſuppreſting the faQtons: which ers. 
were ingeflantly breaking out amongft the eme 
nobility, or fo. uncoueerned abo a7 the fate WM (©. 


or fortunes of the bordering eountties, 
zhteſt commercial or Reva 

tical contiections formed betwint them. into 
The mutual intereſts bf trade between re- tra. 
mote, or even neighbouring nations, were MW jefor 
ſcarcely attended to; nor were the oppret- I inter 


Non or it tre 


x ent 01 the fobhecds of any Ml the 

prince in a foreign cotintry always thought aſcril 
rorth of ref nt, except when it wis lition 
in his power 65 ketaliate, nd thereby pre- by tk 
vent all future correſpondence. The is ud 
of thoſe times looked u pon themſelves, by form; 
a Kind of mutual confent, 'as poſſeſſing an and i 


abſolute command over alt ſtran gers who 
reſided within their Territories, except it 
-the- time of a "Ty" and confidered every 


*. . „ 1 ? 
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rote, Delis — is . _ 
the diſtribution of countries into ſmall 
principalities, tn whe” probably be the rea- 
ſons of this Harſh proceeding with föreign- 
ers. In Ancient times, every country Juſt 

1 bardsriſw. and dioided 1 into 
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emerging f _—_ 
ſmall e nmonly noted for 
the 1 Mahner of the inlabi?⸗ 1 

ts. Italy had formerly been broken 
— independent ſtates, which made 


e- — dangerous, and prevented the 
ers (. 80 — en 


re Ml: jefort of ſtran 
{MW intercourſe, which now i berwee 
ay the ſeveral ks: 1 W Ka 
bt aſcribed, among othet cauſes, to the abo · 
1 of the territorial juriſdiction exerciſed 
r. the petty princes and nobility. By the 
ces ud of commerce, and the - conneQions 
by wid on that account, every new ag 
an and improvement in life graduall 
nol their vray into other countries, | 
at ae 'as well as the invetators, | wor che 
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tions with the Greeks and Aralians, ſome 


dots; (amd ſrience, which ter 
they afterwards poſſeſſed; yet they = 
in theſe feſpects greatly Gaperion: to the fro 
Engliſh, French, and Germans, who might Wl tan 
have borrowed many - uſeful: Inventions, we: 
and received from them inſtructions in li. 
terature and government. But the bene · 
ficial effects of in intercourſe with fox 
reigners were not ſo viſible in England, 
and other Northern countries, as might 
have been expected. No marine was 
formed, no new diſcoveries in arts or 
men ben nor _ improvements in ma- 
ted hy the Cruſaders. 
After: their retro they contented them- 
ſelves with the fame of their proweſs, and 
tted. the ſtates of Italy to reap the 
chef en of their-expeditions. Theſe 
drew from the adventurers immenſe ſums 
of money for their paſſage; and then took 
all the advantages of their conqueſts. Tho 
the kings Richard and Edward had an op- 
portunity of forming commercial connec- 
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tance which they gave in reducing the 
wealth and pow r of the barons and gen- 
try, who were obliged to alienate” theit 
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a lem, was Aae 
difficult. 80 ſuperior lotd had uſually 
- WH a claim upon che eſtate of every 1 inferior 
- Wl frecholder; and bis conſent. to exchange 

- WH tenants could not always be eaſily obtaine . 
d On occafion of the Cruſades, leave Wa 
e commonly given by the ſuperior to Alete 
e on moderate terms; and though, the pre- 
 ktes and monaſtics, both in England pas 
k Wl other countries, by poſſeſſing the greateſt 


ns of dio ef ee were che Prin 
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lands, in order to raiſe money for their 
maintenance abroad, and thereby diffuſed 
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power x — the; blazes: of the 
83 yet it may be juſtly preſumed, 
that other perſons in lower circumſtances 
would take — benefit of theſe offers, and 
place themſelves in the number of free- 
holders. In England, the kings were the 
greateſt ſufferers by theſe ex peditions. Ri- 
chard the Firſt mortgaged his revenues, 
and ſold a great part of the. ancient de- 
meſnes of the cri ar J 
wards. endeavoured, to. benen. them, yet 
it ſhould ſeem without ſucceſs. , John, 
his ſucceſſor, by his own profuſion, or the 
alienations made by his brother, was in 
ſuch needy cireumſtances as to be obliged 
to have recourſe to the contributions of his 
ſubjects, wha were always unwilling to 
grant them without ſome conceſſions in 
their favour, The largeſt and moſt popu- 
tous towns belonging to the crown were 
nerally ready, by a Joint collection, to 
purchaſe ſome new privilege or immunity; 
and the king was. equally ready to grant it 
on their own terms. To this cauſe we 
15 20 arteibute t the creation of a great ho 
TRI >. | ol 
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boroughs poſſeſſed were either vreſted 
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the inhabjeants, e gradually followed. 
After che arrwal of the Normans, the 
PI privileges: which the moſt favoured 


n then, + . l pen e oy 
dhe Hater of Atte Band 
by declasing them ce be law 


their eſtates and effects eſtabliſhed 

rights they had formerly "polleſed (g 

During the fuccending reigns, the Hut 

of boroughs and corporate towns was: i- 
ged; till 


able; _ belobginy to the cron obtained 
the franchiſes of a borough by gait « or — 
preſent. 20 che extremely trifling 3 bur — 
vere in, thoſe.times, of great ue, and ee 
nceeflary : t the, encguragement of trade = 

wards, they were copverteda 
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 itheboroughs. was: that oß appointing t FS 
jon afficers;;.and; of: Fartaiing.che-tollsand wy 
venues of their towns [ata gertgun.fum. Wl 4 
This being (fixed, ſome limitations pere WI men 
1 thaachitrary exactions of the crown; e 
ald the rent remaining avithout. variation, I of + 


es arg of-tio, BA 3 deco 
From 1 lis & wha aſpitir lofiinduſtry began work 
- t0-diffuſe itſelf in the*boroughs|? and pre- ¶ expe: 
pared the way for amore free and extend- keep 
Es led cc mmerce. Something fir 5 r,though of el 

on a more-eularged plan Had taken place MM preve 


in other countriez. The lawyleſs exactions ff gilds 
of princes in thoſs ages contributed to the I the + 
riſe of the H. 2 towns, and threw almoſt that 
eery fuetstibe branch bf tratlé Into their N weav! 


power. Ferinfüg khetniſelves into a Kind 
- of republic, ad fring tie duties and im- 
poſts one mercantile cor imodity, they 
led the inhabitants to mduſtry; under an 


aflurance of receiving its r e while 
| e A Ann. kj 4% en Ty . the 


Y : 0 
41 | | ; 


— 


deer Unser every difficullty:an@! 0 
ſion that ou¹,ç embarraſs or ruin com- 
meree. e eee n eee 
„Amit; hboevet:* all the diſcourag 
ments to trade, ſome regard was paid't 
manufacture of woollen goods. Gilds 
of weavers were forthe 
Second! it L. ridoh. and other I 
and though it may 

workmen weten 5 


keep up the lirrle ill * lie ate 
5 of eloth Which they then poſſeſſed, and 
prevented it from being en tirely loſt. The 
gilds or companies might be diffolved, and 
the workmen diſperſed, in the confuſions 
that followed his reign; but the art of 
weaving wa 

ſupply the common eople with coarſe 
cloth. And there is no reaſon' to doubt, 
but that weavers were to be found in moſt 
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tence cloth made of an e ue was dl 
dered by Henry the Second to be burnt 
As it; can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed, that Eng- 
lich wool Was A. or even; * in fine- 


Was willing to encou rage — — — 
of our ow wool. There is no reaſon to 
believe, Ne our wool was at that time 
finer. than at preſent, A much greater 
_ quantity. of coarſe than of fine, cloths was 

required for domeſtic uſe, ou account of 

the g eneral poverty of the people; andthe 
- Gneft| parts of our own wool might ſup 
ply a ſufficient quantity for the loatu 
that were worn by the gentry. | 
The plundering of the monaſteries n 
on the firſt view, to have promiſed: ſowe 
advantages to trade and huſbandry, b 

ſpreading the riches depoſited there among 

the people, and making them uſeful to th 

Fac. The writers of thoſe times hart 
take | 


cumſtance — aggravation, how: _ tha 
monaſtics were treated by. William tha 
Firſt, and what immenſe ſums. were ga- 
thered from the plunder of the monaſte · 
fies. The ſuperſtition of thoſe times; 
| though its influence was powerful, was 
e- not able to reſtrain his avidity, When it 
be ſtood in the way of his intereſt ar am- 
„g bition. He conſidered the monaſteries as 
ale the chief ſeminaries of rebellion; where 
to plots. would be formed for diſturbing his 
ne government, and whoſe riches would be 
cbearfully expended in this ſervice. | But, 
beſides the money which was the pro- 
perty of the monaſtics, he ſeized ach eh. 
ſets of the ſubjects as had been depoſited 
up chere for ſafety, though juſtice required 
the chat a diſtinction ſhould have been made 
betwixt them (i). If theſe. riches could 
have been diſperſed among the poopie, and 
brought into currency, a great addition 
would ren ben nde to the 1 ſtock 

the nation. n ma been 


£14.23. 
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Ah ſpoil af the Mömeſtabigs ware ten 
. eng to ee, erg The ke, urn. 
lands, the ee and manufacturer, Wl T 
were held in ſuch a ſtate of vaſlalage, tha M yeal 
they could not feel the effects of this add. on 
+ tional wealth. The ben de of Proviſion 1ndui 
and other coma nodities remaining the I bour, 
ſame, the price of labour ce keep pace I the l. 
with it; and until theſe ee an advanced I perio 
value, no addition can be made to the caſh N wher 
in circulation by the influx of money, ex {Ml libert 
| cept by increaſing the number-/ of inhabi- Micnde 
tants. As long as the greateſt part of tie ¶ cauſe 
people was deprived of liberty, 08: almoit MW Gree! 
of: property, it was of little moment to part 
hem, whether the riches: of the reli ſuries 

5 remained in the monaſter lee, or er 
moved into the cheſts of the king or hi equal 
officers. The greateſt; advantage accruingMWaltho! 
to the ſubjects from theſe. ſpoils was, that tant! 
| they were relieved from extraordinary levis I provit 
tio the king. Having a great number af bollio 
| mercenaty troaps to reward, „and requiring Or acc 
Fupplies for carrying on his deſigns upon by en 
the continent, William the Firſt employed te v; 
Mech in theſe vſes; for which reaſon a fe Wing 
5. ; DF: len ” 


| aneh. 


hat wealth,” as sit — flowed i 

di- tion by commerce, Gol or the acqu of 
Os induſtry, helped to keep — 52 of: las 
the i bour, proviſions, , a W all. the products off 
ace the lands, nearly or an equality, for a lon ; 
cd I period of time. In ſome ancient ſtates, 
aſh Hai the people enjoyed a greater. ſhare of 
er. liberty, and their commerce was more en. 
bi- tended, a, like effect was prod uced from A 
the cauſe not very Aena. ? Some  « of the 
wit Creek and Aſiatic ſtates locked up a great 


part of the public revenues in their trea⸗ 
ſuries,. and reſerved. it for particular Exi- 
pences 2 Keeping by this means nearly an 
bas equal quantity of money in circulation, 
ing elthough the trade of the inhabitants con- 
hatMſtantly increaſed, the rates of labour and 
eo proviſions continued almoſt the ſame. The 
bullion: that is brought in by commerce 
Gr acquired from mines in modern times, 
by entering into circulation, has reduced 
the value of money; or, What is the fame 


ting, it has fr EY xdvanced ct the 


19 
of labour, Provif ons, ar lands. But theſs 
effects are owing not ſo much to this ai. 
dental influx of 3 ag to the free and 
imp rs Kate of che f peo 6 and the abo⸗ 
— Wei Sever dhe füt bets i. ge 

Id in a ſtate of eecdtucle the nationil 
riches; or the cath i in circulation; muſt be 
much ſmaller than in countries Where 
the freemen are more numerous, and per- 
mitted to enjoy the fruits of their induſtry. 
| For theſe reaſons, the ſpoils of the mona 
teries ma de a leſs addition to the 'public 
currency, and had à leſs influence on the 
value of lands and their products, than 2 
proportional quantity would have in the 
preſent age. And for the fache Teafons i 
is d ubtful, whether the riches. which a arc 
lodged } in the churches and monaſteries of 
ſotne European ſtates, if They were ſeize 
by their reſpective princes, and applied to 

public 515 1 would not in a few years dif 
appear, without making a ſenſible addition 
4 the wealth of the 6 55 value 


5 upon 
7 us 9 
: o 


| c 2 5 
theſe additional eee be ens 
the nation, and eirculate among the oſs 
ple. And this cvent eunot be e ected, 
without adding to the freedom and induf⸗ 
try of the ſubjects, and enlarging, as well 
28 ee ee . rn hah Oy 
individual. 
„ e e afional 
1. donatives to the ene and convents dẽ- 
rected money from the courſe of trade, and 
af. Wl thereby made it in ſome meaſure (uſeleſs, 
tic dhe landed acquiſitions of the clergy. and 
hel cbigrous' were almoſt equally pernicidus; 

| 2 0d after the firſt bock of the Conqueſt 

fe WY theſe wete continually increa ing. In every 

+ MI commercial ſtate, acts of n mortmain are in 
abe degree neceſſary. Trade can ſeldom 
ee carried to its utmoſt extent without 
almoſt an unlimited freedom to alienate 
s property, aud convert ĩt into money 
2 for the payment of debts. The credit of 
10 the merchants and ſubjects in general is 
bel ealarged in proportion to their eſtates, an 


the facility with which an alienation .« 
5 be _ Every reſtraint therefore on the 
| ſale 
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1 es length of . ſome 
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56 - — i aortas the — ſtics nig 
+ Ws mirage ene es ea Come 


47 enn atv the Own queſt 
'as-oputerit and powerful as in” the time of 
| Edward the Confefſor- The) princes t 
1 bmein in orher cbuntries, by ſopply ng 
"the Crafaders with money for their j jourief 
i, to the Taſt, "gab med the poſſeſſion of con. 
gaerable eſta And, ” the En ögliſn pre- 
lates th! \wonatcs ind not An opportunity 
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of making the lame advantages. of the_zeal 
of their countrymen, the tranſmarine do- 


minions of the crown anſwered, nearly the 
ſame purpoſe. ch The nobility and gentry, 


* * 
= 


were oftentimes obliged to mortgage or {ell 
their eſtates, in order to equip themſelyes : 


for the voyage, 
prince by the ſpleudor of their dreſs and 
equipage; and as the clergy were generally 
poſſeſled of large ſums of money, they 
were the principal purchaſers. . But their 


and, do bonour to, the 


opulence. was derived from other. ſources. 
Superſtition, , under their direction, proved | 


as profitable a vein of wealth as the charity 
of more enlightened ages. Amidſt the li- 


centiouſneſs and diſordets Which were then 


frequent, crimes equally ſhocking to juſtice 


and bumanity were committed by all or- 
ders of men; and, under a conſciouſneſs of 


guilt, benefactions, or donations of lands 


or money to churches or monaſteries, were 


looked upon as a proper atouement. Henry 


the Firſt built a monaſtery with this view; 
and others made i for their 
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vices by imat foundations (). From 


* theſe, aud other ſources, their acquiſitions — 
q became fo large, and their power ſo exten - * 
ſſ/tve, that the princes and ſubjects be gan to 100 
1 look upon them with envy and e 41 
| but both were withheld from wrefting No 
p their poſſeſſions from them, not only b the 
; - the terrors of ſuperſtition, but by political * 
| reaſons. The kings were frequently ple 
1 obliged to make uſe of the ihfluence of the * 
clergy, or to court their aſſiſtance in con- ind. 
1 firming their title to the throne ; and the I The 
1 monaſtics had been ſo often harraſſed by their Wer 
potent neighbours, who were conftantly the 
encroaching upon their lands, or diſputing gre: 

the validity of their title to them, tha oft 

they found it .expedient to purchaſe the ¶ cuſt 

protection of ſome powerful baron, by mitt 


1 conſigning to him a part of their eſtates, 
| N under a very moderate rent. By thus ad. It 
mittiug the laity to a ſhare in their reve- 


lic 
nues, they found for a time able advocates i Tag 
for their cauſe; till at laſt their power and A. 
1 ; GRIER as 
7 poſſcfiions * e that 1 it w on 
” C M. Paris, p. 62. pet. Bleſ: p. 120. Hume's Hit. WW Tegu 
0 . J. p-. 62. 115. | To 
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n bund berellry to ſettle the extent of their 


privileges b "the Conſtitutions of Claren- 
- don, and a 
to acquiſitions by ſtatutes of Mortmain. 

1 If we review the period of time from the 
Norman Conqueſt to the aceeffion of Henry 
dae Third, neither the public regulations, 
a nor the cuſtorns and manners of the peo- 
ly ple, ſeem to have been calculated for ex- 


he tending the commerce, or promoting the 


n- WF induſtry or internal wealth, of the nation. 
he Though ſome advances were made to- 
elf wards improving the ſtate of the ſubjects, 
tly they were too inconfiderable to effect a 


ug great alteration. Agreeably to the wiſhes 
aof the people, ſome of the Anglo. Saxon 


he cuſtoms had been re-eſtabliſhed,” and ad- 


» mitted as laws, but fill ſubject to fo many 
#: reſerves, as to render them almoſt uſclefs. 


It was nevertheleſs of ſervice to the pub- 
lic, to ſubſtitute a written law inſtead of 
vague and particular cuſtoms, which, how- 
ever inconvenient for a time, promiſed; in 
ſome future period, to introduce a more 
regular government and more uſeful regu- 
lations. ** indeed, the progreſs of arts 
- 5 = | and 


wards to limit their landed 


5 1 ob'3 . 1 | 
and civility is always gradual, and often- 


times imperceptibly flow, pnleſs aided by. 
particular circumſtances, and a train of mei 
events, which few nations haye been ſo Ml thi: 
fortunate as to enjoy. If the Normans ex- che 
celled the Engliſh. in decency of manners, the 
and other external accompliſhments, they WI for 
were equally unſkilled in all the uſeful arts it ir 
and occupations of life. And, the.commer- Ml fam 
cial connection, which was neceſſarily IM poli 
formed between England and the king's to d 
tranſmarine dominions, was of ſlender ſer- Ml by e 
vice to our trade or manufacturers. There Ml ever 
were few commodities which could be ex- amo 
changed to the benefit of both countries. obli, 
At the ſame time that trade laboured under Wi the 
many . inconveniences, ,..no addition was Wi ili 
made to the liberty of the people, Which! is bow 
the chief incentive to induſtry 2 and com- Wi {tt! 
merce. Vaſſalage was maintained nearly iuffu 
in its ancient rigor, and, all the occupiers: liſh 
of the lands were held in their former ſtate muff 
of ſetvitude or dependence. , If ſome rays WM ing 
of liberty began to break out in the bo · orden 
roughs, their beneficial effects were inter- ak 


eepted 4 the e or others, 
ET | | who 
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extorted large g of 


money lor eee them in the en 


thing ſeems to have been attended to by all 


ſor the crown and domeſtie broiis, made 


to depreſs: the martial ſpirit of the Engliſh, 


every method to rouze and maintain it 
among his countrymen and followers, by 
obliging every conſiderable land-owner by 


the tenure of his lands to attend ow every 
military ſummons. Such a plan of policy, 
i bowever pſeful it might be in thoſe un- 


influence. on all thoſe arts which embel- 
liſh or improve human life, or at leaſt 
muſt retard their advancenient,' by divert- 
sing the attention! of all the independent 
borders of the ſubjects to otlier objects. 
For ſome years after the ſettlement of the 
Normans, the authority of the laws and 
. | antient 


ment of their charters and franchiſes. No- ; 


the independent orders of the people; but 
the profeſſion of arms, and the ſtruggles 


it in ſome meaſure neceſſary. It was at the 
ſame time encouraged through views of 
policy. If William the Firſt endeavoured 


by denying them the uſe of arms, he took. 


ſettled ages, muſt have had a pernicious 


<Z P / 
. 1 
& * 
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antient "Wy how well 


fees in the kingdom, the owners of which, 
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x et Ealeuſite 
for promoting the public welfare, were 
fubmitted to with great reluctance by 
men who had ſo lately ſubdued the king. 
dom by the ſword, and were always in a 
poſture to aſſert and defend their privileges, mer 
or the juriſdiction, which they poſſeſſed ot I free 
aſſumed over the inferior ranks of people, cult 
Hence aroſe inceſſant oppoſition and dif. d, 
turbance in the execution of juſtice, and obli; 
a total negle& of that order and police W mou 
which are ſo eſſential to the introduction I And 
and ſupport of arts, manu and com- beca- 


merce. fence 


There wore above ſixty hank knights = 
bbe 


mart 
Nati 
other 
tions 
know 
their 


the o 


pou 


excepting the clergy and conventuals, who 
were allowed to fend deputies, were re- 
quired to be always ready to obey the mi- 
litary orders of the crown. - And, as ſome 
degree of honour was annexed to the order 
of knighthood, it was for a time held in 
"repute ; and though a landed qualification 
was ſometimes required to entitle men to it 


yet this was frequently diſpenſed with, andi wy 
898 of very moderate fortunes admitted =) 1 


tc 


to bs honour: "Rs — it became 2 


kings, by calling upon the owners of ſmall 


pound for their refuſal by a pecuniary, pay- 
ment (/). At the. ſame time, .the inferior 
freeholders, who are uſually the firſt in 
cultivating and promoting trade, huſban- 
dry, and other uſeful occupations, were 
1 Wl obliged to be provided with a ſet of ar- 
mour, according to their circumſtances (m). 


Ce 
And robberies were ſo frequent, that arms 
u. became neceffary for their ſecurity and de- 


fence, The citizens of I. ondon generally 


robbers occaſionally infeſted every noted 


re- a 

m. others the moſt expoſed to their depreda- 
mel tions: and it was often difficult to bring 
der bnown robbers to juſtice, on account of 


their rank or connections (29%. Many of 


the order of ee when diſmiſſed 


/ 


(!) Spelm. Gloſl. v. Ka. 

) Gerv. Mon. Dorob. p. 1459» Hoved. P+ 350. 
0 M. Paris, p. 744. 758. 760. 832. 

from 


7 


fund of oppreſſion in the hands of the 


| eſtates to receive knighthood, or to com- 


„vent armed in the evening; and gangs of 


vo mart and populous town in the kingdom. 
Native and foreign merchants were of all 


filves in a great meaſure by rapine and 
violence. We may form: ſome idea of theit 
condition and mode of life from the edict 
or award iflued by Henry the Third at 
- Kenilworth. . Knights and Eſquires, who 


in lands, but ouly effects, were enjoined to 


their good behaviour; and thoſe who poſ- 


quired to bind themſelves by oath and 
ſureties, that they would keep the peace, 
and make ſuch ſatisfaction as the church 


of forming the land-owners into a uſeful 
body of foldiers, ſeems to have been calcu- 
lated for deſtroying order and regularity, 
and introducing confuſion into every de- 
partment of government. It was poſſible, 
as Was the caſe of the antieirt ſtates 0 
Greece, to form the free inhabitants of i 
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from a military ſervice, maintained them- 


had been robbers; if they poſſeſſed no eſtate 


redeem themſelves by the payment of an 


half of their goods, and find ſureties for 


ſeſſed neither lands nor effects were fe- 


enjoined {o J. In ſhort, the military ſyſ- 
tem eſtabliſhed by the Normans, inſtead 


| (0) Dia. de Kenilworth, 


6 p< © 


merous military tenants. in Englaug m 
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1 late a > eats army; or, like. the eariy. 


Romans, to turn the attention of the citĩ · 
zens to arms and huſbandry; in both caſes 
ſubordination was eaſily enforced, as their 
armies conſiſted of freemen, who lived 
under the immediate inſpection of the ma- 


giſtrates 1 in times both of peace and war : 


but it was imp: -aQticable to maintain the 


ſame diſcipline and order Among t the nu- 


of whom were raiſed above the Tank 51 
commoners, and lived at a great diſtance 
from each other. It was always difficult 


to execute any warlike undertaking by the 


aid of ſuch a militia, whoſe ſervice was 
limited to forty days, and whoſe rank and 


opulence made them almoſt independent of 
the crown. It became therefore an act of 


policy and neceſſity to exchange the mili- 
tary ſervices required by the tenure of lands 
for money, and employ a more tractable 


and uſeful body of ſoldiers. 
A more agreeable view of things now 


begins to open before us; and we ſhall have 


the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the liberty and 


"—_ of the ſubjects ſecured by written 
T5 


WS, 


2d. Ge, Aud irregy | 
adapted only to a beten ic e 
5 experience found out. and. applied the 
per remedies, and: gave birth to many "0 


7 


tu regulations, which we now enjoy. \nd 
trom this ;pefiod we may trace the advances. 

I ty and commerce, as they were 
EE ad 
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